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College Library Building Institute 


West Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 


October 12, 1960 


Plans for a preconference to SELA on college library buildings 
has been arranged for Wednesday, October 12, 1960, at Western 
Carolina College, Cullowhee, North Carolina. There will be a full 
day of meetings beginning with registration at 9:00 a.m. in the 
library. Mrs. Lillian Buchanan will be the hostess in charge of local 
arrangements. There will be study of some college libraries making 
additions to their buildings, some of plans for a whole new campus 
including the library, as well as of others with plans for new 
buildings. The programs are being restricted to college library 
buildings as distinct from those of universities, although many uni- 
versity librarians have expressed interest in the Institute and also 
plan to attend. College administrators, architects, and representatives 
of library equipment firms are invited and welcome. 


Keyes Metcalf will be the chief consultant for the Institute and 
will present a talk on programs and problems of planning college 
library buildings at a dinner meeting. 


Pre-registration is being requested and so interest in attending 
is requested. Information on accommodations in the Cullowhee area 
will be mailed to all those expressing interest as well as further 
details on the program. A pre-registration fee of $5.00 per person 
is being considered so that publication of the programs and a se- 
lection of plans presented may be published and distributed to all 
those attending. Please address inquiries to Charles M. Adams, Li- 
brarian, The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Today as we dedicate this library 
building there is in the hearts and 
minds of all of us the belief that we 
begin an important era at the Uni- 
versity. 

} To what is the building being dedi- 
cated ? 

To you who are students now, and 
| to the many who will follow you we 
of the library staff dedicate ourselves 





to the task of attempting to find for 
you in this wealth of paper and print 
and film and maps and recordings 
those things which you most want at 
a given time in your college life here. 
We will give ourselves to seeing that 
you have convenient for your needs 
, 3 world of fact, of inspiration, of 
imagination. 





To the faculty who themselves are 
} dedicated to a life of scholarship and 
searching we dedicate ourselves and 
this building to wise selection of a 
great variety of material which we 
know you will need now and which 
according to your best guess—and 
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Louisiana State University Library 
Dedication Papers 


University Library on October 23, 1959. 





Introductory C omments 


By Swney B. Sirsa 


ours—will be needed by scholars in 
the future. We aim to provide you 
with a quiet, attractive atmosphere 
which will serve you and your stu- 
dents to encourage deep thought 
about the complexities of our world, 
and will provide an active response 
to human wisdom, frailty and aspira- 
tion. 

To our community, cur nation and 
the world we aim to be a symbol of 
the best in modern education: the 
probing mind, the restless spirit, the 
continuing protest against self satis- 
faction, intolerance and indifference. 


We of this community, and of this 
university, are on the way to becom- 
ing great leaders in the search for 
abiding truths in human relations and 
behavior, in science and in art. If you 
come back in twenty-five years you 
will find many new contributions 
made toward approaching some of 
these truths. And it is to foster these 
that this library is today dedicated 
for all of us. 


*Editor’s Note: These comments by Dr. Smith and the following articles 
by Arthur S. Adams, Robert B. Downs, Robert H. Muller, Benjamin E. Powell, 
and Maurice F. Tauber were presented at the dedication of the Louisiana State 
The paper by Dr. Muller was condensed 
slightly by the author before publication and Dr, Tauber made some revisions in 
his. The other papers are as delivered at the dedicatory exercises. 


The Heart of the University 


By ArtTuHuR S. Apams* 


The truth of the statement, the 
theme of this Centennial Celebration 
and of my title this evening can hard- 
ly be questioned by anyone. From the 
earliest time, the library in one form 
or another has been the resource of 
accumulated knowledge and as such 
has been invaluable to the growth 
and strength, not only of scholarship, 
but also of civilization itself. Even 
in the Middle Ages, when monks 
laboriously copied the precious docu- 
ments of which they were the cus- 
todians, they were in effect insuring 
the availability of library resources. 
In my own recent experience, I came 
to a very quick and keen realization 
again of the importance of the li- 
brary During my service as a member 
of the faculty at the Salzburg Semi- 
nar in American Studies, which is 
equipped with a small but good li- 
brary of about 15,000 volumes, it 
became strikingly apparent that little 
or no progress in conveying an under- 
standing of American education to 
the representatives of fifteen Eu- 
ropean nations could have been 
achieved without that library. One 
can think that he has learned by 
listening to a professor, but until he 
has dug for himself in the library 
resources, has checked and _ cross- 
checked a variety of ideas that 
emerge from such digging, one has 
not really come to the broad basis 
of understanding that is the hall- 
mark of certain knowledge. So it is 
then that the library is bound to be, 
as it always has been, the very center 
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of intellectual effort of any educa. 
tional enterprise. 

The beautiful and commodions 
structure which is the central object 
of our dedication ceremonies speaks 
for itself as an appropriate home for 
the library. The opportunities for in- 
dividual study it affords are notable, 
The spaciousness of its reading rooms 
is most inviting and is certain to 
cultivate the desire of those who wish 
to learn. The technical facilities for 
acquisition, cataloging, and circula- 
tion represent the peak of ingenuity 
and efficiency. Yet all of these fea- 
tures are only accessories to the main 
function of the library. A distin- 
guished friend of mine, Dean 
Emeritus §. C. Hollister of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has observed with what I 
esteem to be the essence of wisdom, 
‘‘Every university building should 
be essentially a roof over an educa- 
tional function.” So it is that what 
really concerns us as we think of 
this splendid structure and its fa- 
cilities is the educational function 
for which it exists. 

Current educational literature 
abounds in articles expressing various 
points of view concerning the role 
of education in the cultivation of the 
thinking process. We hear of courses 
in creative thinking and of what must 
be done to insure the trained mind. 
Of course, we need trained minds and 
we need all of them we can get. Of 
course, we need creative thinking. 
But I submit that no intellect, trained 
or untrained, can operate in 4 
vacuum. My concern with the em- 
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phasis given to the idea that acquisi- 
tion of a method of thought is the 
end object of education is that it 
leaves out of consideration the im- 
portance of acquiring knowledge 
with which the mind can work. 
Critical thinking is exalted while 
mere knowledge is all but despised. 
But surely unless one has something 
worthwhile to think about the art of 
thinking is sterile. The activities de- 
scribed in the novel, The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit, gives numerous 
illustrations of what happens to a 
good mind when it has little solid 
substance with which to work. I am 
sure that all of us will quickly recog- 
nize in the course of the ordinary 
events of our daily lives that there 
are many occasions when we cause 
ourselves great turmoil and trouble 
by becoming involved in issues in 
which we have not taken the trouble 
to acquire real knowledge. Tonight 
I would talk about our need of recog- 
nizing again and of reestablishing the 
concept of the primacy of knowledge. 
If we grant our need to do so—and 
I think we must—then the function 
of the library takes on a new lustre, 
for it surely is the center in which, 
if we exert the effort, we can ac- 
quire knowledge. 

Let us consider how knowledge is 
regarded in each of the three great 
divisions of thought, the humanities, 
the social sciences and the natural 
sciences. Let us take the natural 
sciences first. Those who work in the 
natural sciences are the ones who 
are most keenly aware of the fact 
that research in their disciplines is 
far from being a simple matter of 
setting up apparatus in the laboratory 
and of carrying out a variety of ex- 
periments, as many popular concep- 
tions of natural science would have 
us believe. The scholar and research 
worker in the natural sciences knows 
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that he must be aware of what is 
going on in his field. He knows that 
he must give critical appraisal to the 
reported results of others concerned. 
He knows, too, that it is from his 
study and reflection of knowledge 
already available that there comes 
the sudden inspiration of an idea 
upon which he can develop a hy- 
pothesis which he can then test in 
his laboratory work. The recognition 
of the universality of scientific 
knowledge is indeed one of the truly 
great features of our time. When it 
was found that great numbers of 
volumes of Russian scientific journals 
were being received in the Library 
of Congress but were not widely use- 
ful because so very few American 
scientists could read Russian, strong 
representation was made by the 
President’s Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee that funds should be provided 
to obtain translators of these docu- 
ments in order that they might be- 
come useful to the American scien- 
tific world. Here was clear recogni- 
tion of the primacy of knowledge, 
knowledge of what others were do- 
ing and what they had found out. 
The mind which does not have free 
and ready access to all of the knowl- 
edge which captures its interests is 
shackled to a treadmill of intellec- 
tual mediocrity. No, the scientist is 
not—and has never claimed to be— 
a kind of genius of a race apart who 
makes his discoveries by some sort 
of intellectual magic. He knows that 
the library is the essential base of 
his operations and that the laboratory 
is Only the testing ground for his 
thought. 

In the social sciences, the scholar 
deals with matters in which he must 
use his judgment in his seareh for 
the truth. His situation is different 
from that of the natural scientist, 
who can test his hypothesis precisely 
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in the laboratory. The social scientist 
is dealing with man and his world 
which is essentially different from 
dealing with the physical world it- 
self. There is an interaction here and 
it is this interaction which calls for 
discriminating judgment. But how 
can judgment be discriminating, if 
it is not buttressed with all of the 
knowledge that can be obtained? This 
knowledge must be tested knowledge, 
and the social scientist will be led 
to truth as he studies and considers 
the judgment that others have made 
concerning the issues in which he is 
interested. The difficulty in arriving 
at the truth or an approximation of 
the truth in the social sciences is well 
exemplified in a court of law. The 
patient sifting of evidence, the extra- 
ordinary efforts to establish just pro- 
cedures for the appraisal of that evi- 
dence, often seem to the casual on- 
looker to be almost tedious. Yet I am 
confident that to the accused they 
seem to be something quite different. 
As we range through all of the social 
sciences, anthropology, sociology, and 
all of the rest, it becomes clear that 
the social scientist must have a wide- 
ranging knowledge of all of the ele- 
ments of human behavior if he is to 
come to judgments that will be use- 
ful to society. 

Nowhere is this made more evident 
than in the processes of democratic 
government. Thomas Jefferson said 
wisely that ‘‘The judgment of the 
people can be trusted if it is in- 
formed.’’ If the sources of knowledge 
about national affairs are restricted 
or if the information is limited or 
perverted, no amount of ability on 
the part of the people to reason can 
lead them to sound conclusions. We 
have an obvious example of the 
primacy of knowledge in the current 
great struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. In the 
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Soviet Union what the people are 
allowed to know is controlled by the 
government, and the constant and 
extensive efforts made to jam the 
Voice of America broadcasts prove 
that the Soviet Union authorities do 
not want their people to have access 
to all of the information bearing on 
the great struggle between these two 
utterly opposing ideologies. Our 
skirts in the United States have not 
been entirely clean on the same sub- 
ject, for there have been times in the 
past—and not so very long ago 
either—when what is called the clas- 
sification of information restricted 
the opportunity of our people to know 
the whole story. Yet, withal, the 
fundamental conceptions of de- 
mocracy have won out and by and 
large I think it can be asserted safely 
that it is the ideal of our country 
to make democracy work by giving 
the people full information about the 
issues with which they must deal. 
The better and more pervasive the 
communication media available to us, 
the more essential is it that they be 
provided with the full supply of 
accurate facts. Libraries are the 
reservoirs from which such facts are 
drawn. 

It needs no special pleading of 
mine to support the ideal that the 
library is an essential resource for 
the student or scholar in the hu- 
manities for surely familiarity with 
the masterpieces of the past is an 
essential basis for creative achieve- 
ment in the humanities in the present 
and in the future. The humanities 
are concerned with man, his world 
and his spirit. It is by the addition 
of that third dimension of man’s 
spirit as a matter of basic concern 
that the search for truth becomes 
ever more difficult. Not only do we 
have this difficulty. but also we have 
the difficulty of finding guide-lines 
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for appreciating beauty and for ap- 
praising morality. Here surely, the 
individual must have the opportunity 
to have the experience of cultivating 
his emotional reaction to music and 
art if he is to realize the full esthetic 
enjoyment the artist sought to con- 
yey. And how is he to know what to 
do about questions of conscience if he 
does not have the opportunity to 
learn how men, over the whole course 
of human history, have struggled 
with questions of right and wrong? 
Where does one find out about these 
matters? In the library. In the ex- 
hibitions in the music listening rooms, 
one has access to what others have 
considered superior. He may spend 
as much time as he will in seeking 
to appraise those subtle elements of 
value which have contributed so 
largely to human appreciation of the 
beautiful. In the library, he has 
quickly available the vast resources 
of man’s recorded thought on the 
philosophical questions, on the ulti- 
mate why of human existence. Here 
indeed he has a rich fare of knowl- 
edge upon which he can exercise his 
mind. 

One further point, in all that I 
have said until now about the three 
great divisions of man’s intellectual 
activities, I have inevitably pointed 
out that it is up to the individual to 
make the best use he can of the li- 
brary. If he does not use the library, 
the library does not exist so far as 
he is concerned. It is just another 
building on the campus. In the light 
of this it is exciting to me to note 
that in many quarters today I find 
students of education emphasizing 
the importance of independent study, 
especially for gifted students. So it 
is that I believe that the library will 
become increasingly important as an 
educational facility in the days ahead. 
Already it is a teaching institution, 
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as any librarian will assure you. The 
student comes to the library with a 
few leads concerning what he wishes 
to obtain there, yet he often runs into 
blind alleys and if he is not to be 
discouraged in his quest, he needs the 
interested help of a guide who can 
direct him to the resources he really 
should have. It is when he finds these 
and realizes the excitement of true 
acquisition of knowledge for himself 
that he becomes a student. The mo- 
mentum one such experience can give 
toward intellectual achievement may 
make all of the difference in the 
world between a student who is tak- 
ing course-work and a student who 
is truly learning. So it is that I be- 
lieve the library is a teaching insti- 
tution, for study can never be en- 
tirely independent. All of us need the 
stimulation that comes from interac- 
tion with other informed persons, yet 
that stimulation must be focussed on 
solid acquisition of knowledge in or- 
der that the thinking that then oc- 
curs may be significantly useful. 

In conclusion, let me say that, in 
my judgment, every commendable 
modern development in education, or 
in society for that matter, aims at 
increasing the importance of the li- 
brary. The primacy of knowledge is 
secure in all of the divisions of a 
man’s thought. The increasing com- 
plexity of our society and of world 
society will inexorably demand that 
that primacy be recognized. We must 
know more about the emerging na- 
tions of the world; we must know 
more about their cultural roots; they 
must know more about the processes 
of democratic government in order 
that they may vault successfully the 
thousands of years from tribal 
organizations to responsible de- 
mocracy in a single generation. We 
must know more about our physical 
world, for we are all abysmally 
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ignorant about the resources the 
oceans of the world might provide 
or the nature of the various envelopes 
or layers which encompass our own 
atmosphere. We must know more 
haman body, how to feed 
it, how to eare for it and how to 
spare it from the dread scourges with 
which it is today afflicted. As Presi- 
dent Lee A. DuBridge said at the 
Council’s recent annual meeting 
‘““We are all ignorant. Mankind’s 
ignorance is so colossal, so far-reach- 
ing, and extends into so many fields 
that it actually beggars description. 
Oh yes, we have reason to be proud 
of the fact that here and there we 
have hammered out a little oasis of 
knowledge; here and there we have 
lighted a small lamp which illumi- 
nates a tiny spot in the vast darkness. 
But, even if we could stuff into one 
head all the knowledge that men have 
accumulated through the ages, the 
owner of that head would still be an 
ignorant man. In fact, he would prob- 
ably be more keenly aware of his 
ignorance than those of us who know 


about the 


so much less.’’ 


What is the first source to which 
we turn as we seek to gain this 
knowledge we need so desperately? 
The answer is obvious—it is the li- 
brary. And here at Louisiana State 
University, great wisdom has been 
shown in devoting large resources of 
men, material, and money to making 
this great facility possible. It will 
unquestionably prove to be a tremen- 
dous resource of knowledge not only 
for the students and the faculty of 
the University but for the whole 




































State of Louisiana. My earnest hope 
and prayer is that this facility. go 
well adapted to its functions, may 
become so well known and so well 
recognized as the place where knowl. 
edge can be obtained that it will ip. 
creasingly attract a vast company of 
people who will use it to provide for 
themselves the knowledge essential to 
useful thinking. It is upon this com. 
bination of secure knowledge and use. 
ful thinking that we rest our hope 
for the future of our country and of 
the world. 
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Some Current Aspects of College and University 
Library Administration 


By Rosert B. Downs* 


My remarks today will be centered 
chiefly around two aspects of library 
administration: personnel and_ re- 
sources, or librarians and books, par- 
ticularly as they relate to colleges and 
universities. 

Librarianship as _ practiced in 
American institutions of higher edu- 
cation has become an _ exceedingly 
complex profession. Only the college 
or university president, perhaps, has 
agreater variety of problems crossing 
his desk, and demanding his time, 
energy, and best thought. Most of 
these matters, unfortunately, cannot 
be taught in library schools, but must 
be learned on the job. 

Let me review a few examples of 
the versatile abilities required of the 
successful college and university li- 
brarian. First, he must be a good 
business manager, able to obtain ade- 
quate financial support for the main- 
tenance of his library and then mak- 
ing the most effective use of the 
available funds. He must know some- 
thing of personnel management, in 
order to develop a competent staff, 
to maintain high morale and esprit 
de corps, and to be certain that the 
best use is being made of individual 
abilities. If not a scholar himself, the 
librarian should at least be in com- 
plete sympathy with scholars and 
scholarship, encouraging faculty par- 
ticipation in, and guiding, the de- 
velopment of the library’s resources 
for study and research. He needs to 
be a public relations expert, working 


*Dr. Downs is Director of Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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closely with the institution’s ad- 
ministration, the faculty, students, 
alumni, and friends of the library, 
encouraging support for the library 
from inside and outside. It is desir- 
able that he know something of archi- 
tecture and engineering, for he may 
need to help plan a new library 
building, as Sidney Smith has just 
done, or add to or remodel an old 
building, and be able to utilize the 
latest mechanical and electronic de- 
vices to increase the library’s operat- 
ing efficiency. And it goes without 
saying that a good librarian must be 
familiar with the technical aspects 
of his job: binding, acquisition, clas- 
sification, cataloging, circulation pro- 
cedures, and reference and research 
services. 

In short, a top-notch college or uni- 
versity librarian today has to be both 
a specialist and a generalist, ap- 
proaching as nearly as is humanly 
possible the Renaissance ideal of the 
universal man. Personally, I would 
not have it otherwise, for it is these 
multiple facets that, for me, make 
librarianship the most fascinating 
and rewarding occupation in the 
world. 

During frequent periods of self- 
examination, such as I have under- 
taken in the foregoing remarks, we 
often ask ourselves whether or not 
librarianship is a true profession. Are 
we any more justified in calling what 
we do a profession than are such teeh- 
nicians as barbers, beauticians, auto- 
mobile mechanies, electricians, pho- 
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tographers, and plumbers? The word 
“*profession’’ has come to have such 
a variety of definitions that it is in 
danger of becoming meaningless. We 
speak of the professional golfer or 
baseball player, of professional mu- 
sicians, actors, and writers, and ap- 
ply the term to a multitude of other 
vocations pursued by people with 
different talents, types of training, 
and interests. Thus broadly inter- 
preted, any occupation requiring 
specialization and certain skills may 
be called a profession, including 
burglary. 

But this, I submit, is not what we, 
as librarians, have in mind when we 
aim toward achieving professional 
stature. Those who have analyzed the 
nature of professions are reasonably 
well agreed as to the essential criteria 
marking the distinction between a 
profession and, say, a trade. Among 
the earmarks of a profession, it is 
suggested, are formal academic edu- 
cation, interest in research and pub- 
lication, group organization, concern 
with satisfying an indispensable and 
beneficial social need, and a high 
code of ethics. All of these are being 
met by modern librarianship. The 
level of education required of libra- 
rians is steadily rising. The quantity 
and quality of our professional litera- 
ture are impressive, much of it rep- 
resenting solid research achievements, 
and the general average is going up 
year by year. As for group organiza- 
tion, there can be no doubt that we 
are organized up to the hilt and our 
numerous associations are concerned 
constantly with improving standards 
of service, better education, research 
in library problems, and the dis- 
semination of library ideas. We are 
guided by high humanitarian 
principles and observe a strict ethical 
code. 

Application of these generally ac- 
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cepted principles to librarianship con. 
vinces me that library work as prac. 
ticed in the United States has gone 
far toward achieving professional 
stature. Nevertheless, we are far from 
having reached the promised land of 
being recognized as professions in the 
same way as are, for example, law 
and medicine. 

What can we do to speed up the 
process of professionalization? One 
of the most fundamental measures 
will be to differentiate sharply be- 
tween professional and _ sub-profes- 
sional activities in libraries. As long 
as we have professionals carrying on 
sub-professional tasks, the prestige 
and standing of librarianship will be 
in jeopardy. There are numerous 
other means through which librarians 
can gain professional status. One is 
better educational preparation—edu- 
cation comparable to the best in other 
fields. This is particularly essential 
for college and university librarians. 
Also to be recommended is writing 
for the professional journals, carrying 
on needed research in library science, 
and helping to strengthen library as- 
sociations by active participation. 
These things are expected of members 
of other professions. If librarianship 
is a true profession, librarians can do 
no less. 

This brings me logically to the 
question of the status of librarians 
in colleges and universities through- 
out the country. Whether we meet 
all the ideal standards for a profes- 
sion or not, we know that librarians 
are in exceedingly limited supply. 
An acute shortage of librarians be- 
gan nearly twenty years ago, and is 
likely to continue into the indefinite 
future. This means that a reasonably 
competent librarian is offered a mul- 
titude of job opportunities. There is 
a free flow of librarians across state 
borders, and no matter how loyal and 
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patriotic individuals may be, they 
will tend to go where working condi- 
tions are most attractive. The libra- 
rian can go to any region of the 
United States (including Alaska and 
Hawaii) or, for that matter, to num- 
erous fascinating places abroad; he 
ean be placed in any type of library 
that interests him, and have his 
choice of public or technical services. 
If he is seeking climate and scenery, 
he can go to the Rocky Mountains, 
the Pacific Northwest, New England, 
or the South. 

Given, then, such an idyllic situa- 
tion (from the viewpoint of the em- 
ployee) and looking at the matter 
strictly from the standpoint of hard- 
boiled realism, why would any enter- 
prising and ambitious librarian, who 
has his own self-interest to consider, 
elect to remain where his status is 
unsatisfactory, salaries mediocre, va- 
cation and other prerequisites sub- 
standard? The answer is that he prob- 
ably will not, unless he is motivated 
by a spirit of altruism and unselfish- 
ness rarely found in human beings. 

Accepting, then, the fact that li- 
braries are in a highly competitive 
situation, especially for personnel of 
top quality, exactly what is the na- 
ture of the competition that has to be 
met, when we go out to recruit library 
staff members? We are concerned 
here primarily with college and uni- 
versity librarians, of course, but we 
should not overlook the fact that 
there is considerable interchange 
across lines—from college and univer- 
sity into public, special, federal, and 
other types of libraries. That is, the 
situation is fluid and there is com- 
petition everywhere. 

Given this set of conditions, which 
libraries are likely to be most sue- 
cessful in attracting and holding able 
staff members? Without a shadow of 
a doubt, it will be those institutions 
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where the librarians are recognized 
as an integral part of the academic 
ranks, a vital group in the educational 
process, with high qualifications for 
appointment, and all the rights and 
privileges of other academic em- 
ployees. On the other hand, if the 
professional library personnel are in 
some nondescript category, without 
clearly defined status, with no insti- 
tutional understanding of the contri- 
butions which they can make to the 
educational program, and if they are 
placed outside or made ineligible for 
the usual academic perquisites and 
prerogatives, we can be equally cer- 
tain that the library will have serious 
difficulties in recruiting or retaining 
staff members of more than mediocre 
ability. 

In advocating satisfactory status 
for librarians, I am not being moti- 
vated solely by the demands of a 
competitive market or by narrow self- 
seeking for my own field of work. 
I am convinced that a stand for im- 
proved status can be justified by the 
advantages accruing to the institution 
itself. Let me elaborate. 

First of all, we have expert testi- 
mony from many quarters support- 
ing the point of view that much teach- 
ing and research would be crippled, 
if not brought to a complete halt, 
by the lack of libraries. Under modern 
conditions, it is inconceivable that 
scholars could be developed and 
trained, and carry on their work 
without libraries. Even those subject 
fields which depend primarily on 
laboratories must support expensive 
libraries and abstracting and index- 
ing services to help them avoid 
repetition of effort and to serve as 
points of departure for new scientific 
advances. No one, I believe, will take 
exception to the statement that an 
adequate library is not only the ba- 
sis of all teaching and study, but 
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is an essential condition for research, 
without which additions are unlikely 
to be made to the sum of human 
knowledge. 

I know of no better way to judge 
the quality of a university or a col- 
lege than by looking at its library. 
There is no exception, I am convinced 
to this rule: If an institution’s library 
is weak, the institution itself is 
mediocre. As a corollary, if the uni- 
versity or college has a notable li- 
brary, there is every possibility that 
the institution itself is outstanding. 
The better the library, the stronger 
faculty it will be able to hold and the 
higher quality students it will be 
able to attract. 

There are various criteria by which 
the strength of the library can be 
judged. We have, for example, certain 
standards fairly well established, 
such as the size and nature of the 
book collection, the adequacy of the 
library building and other physical 
facilities, the library budget in re- 
lation to total educational expendi- 
tures, and the number of staff mem- 
bers. All of these are indicative and 
useful. To my mind, however, no 
criterion is more reliable than the 
quality and status of the library 
staff. Without a competent staff, we 
can be certain that the library is of- 
fering inferior service, falling far be- 
low its best potentialities. 

The trend in modern universities 
is to consider as academic everyone 
who contributes directly and substan- 
tially to the educational and research 
activities of the Institution. Anyone 
who views the matter objectively must 
inevitably conclude that the  par- 
ticipation of librarians in the educa- 
tional program fully justifies their 
inclusion in the academic category. 
their 
duties, 


educational 
functions, and 
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are as varied in nature as any other 
large segment of a university staff, 

The whole matter boils down, it 
seems to me, to the question of 
whether librarians are entitled to 
hold up their heads in a community 
of scholars. I believe the answer is 
yes, because librarians are contribut- 
ing in fundamental fashion, through 
developing and making available re. 
sources for study and research, to the 
primary purposes for which colleges 
and universities were founded. The 
classroom instructor, the research 
scholar, the librarian, and other 
members of the academic staff to- 
gether form a great team, and each 
person on the team has a vital pari 
to play. None of them is more impor 
tant or less important than the others 
for the lack of any one of them would 
alter the very character of an educa- 
tional institution. 

An overwhelming majority of uni- 
versity library administrators with 
whom I have talked and corresponded 
in the past few years have come to 
the conclusion that close identifica- 
tion with the teaching faculty is es- 
sential if the high aims we have for 
our libraries are to be achieved. As 
a practical matter, such integration 
may be satisfactorily brought about 
in any one of three ways: (1) faculty 
status, with each librarian assigned 
suitable rank in the faculty hier- 
archy; or (2) inclusion of the pro- 
fessional staff in the academic clas- 
sification, with equivalent ranks; or 
(3) definition of librarians as aca- 
demic without any attempt to inte- 
grate exactly library positions with 
faculty ranks. My personal prefer- 
ence is for the first or second solu- 
tion, as being more clear cut. 

So much for the general field of 
library personnel. Let me proceed 
ndw with a brief look at some aspects 
of another of my favorite subjects, 
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library resources. First, some back- 
ground. Today’s university and its 
library are confronted by diverse de- 
mands and insistent pressures. There 
is scarcely any important facet of 
human knowledge not to be found in 
its research and teaching activities. 
During the past two or three decades 
a tremendous expansion has taken 
place in the principal American uni- 
versities. Their faculties, student 
bodies, libraries, laboratories, physi- 
eal plants, and all other conspicuous 
features have grown enormously dur- 
ing the periods. 

Nowhere in these institutions have 
the demands and pressures been more 
insistent than in the university li- 
brary. A major area, of course, is 
research. Expenditures for organized 
research in American universities 
continue to rise year by year. By 
nature, research is constantly chang- 
ing, dividing, and extending. The 
contemporary university is extremely 
sensitive to these evolutionary pro- 
cesses. As a corollary, the library 
must be highly adaptable, modifying 
its program to meet changing require- 
ments. New departments are created 
and research interests in established 
departments undergo radical revi- 
sions—all causing an immediate im- 
pact on the library, its resources, and 
its services. It follows, therefore, that 
the university library must be a dy- 
namic living organism, fully respon- 
sive to change, always looking to the 
future, and always growing. 

It is generally recognized that the 
rate of technological progress is ac- 
celerating. One of the effects of tech- 
nology on the book has been to speed 
production. Books, magazines, news- 
papers, and other types of printed 
matter come from the presses at a rate 
that would have appeared miraculous 
a hundred years ago. The world is 
now producing the astronomical total 
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of five thousand million copies of 
books per year. Of these, the United 
States and the Soviet Union alone 
are responsible for nearly two billion 
copies. 

The great publishing phenomenon 
of the twentieth century, however, 
is the increasing dominance of the 
periodical, as opposed to other forms 
of publication. The two largest li- 
braries in the United States, the 
Library of Congress and Harvard, 
report that three-fourths of their an- 
nual intake is serial in form. The 
learned and technical journals, trans- 
actions of academies, societies, mu- 
seums, observatories, universities, and 
institutions of all sorts are taking a 
growing proportion of library funds, 
space, and attention. In the area of 
science, one of the most prolific, an 
authoritative estimate is that more 
than 50,000 periodicals are appearing 
currently. 

Along with the vast increase in 
the world’s publishing output we can 
observe a corresponding growth in 
‘the size of library collections. In 
1900 the libraries of the United 
States contained 45,000,000 volumes. 
Today, a conservative estimate would 
be over 300,000,000 volumes, about 
seven times as large as at the turn 
of the century, and nearly doubling 
in the last generation. 

One of the remarkable features of 
this library expansion is the role of 
state universities. Two or three de- 
cades ago, the publicly supported 
institutions with nationally-distin- 
guished collections could have been 
counted on the fingers of one hand, 
with some fingers left over. Outside 
the University of Michigan, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and the University 
of California, perhaps, there were 
none. Today, however, the situation 
has undergone a radical shift, A 
number of other great state univer 
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sities have come to the forefront, pos- 
sessing financial resources beyond 
those of all except a few of the pri- 
vately endowed institutions. Indeed, 
the rapid growth of the state univer- 
sities and their libraries is the most 
remarkable change that has occurred 
in American higher education during 
the present century. Most spectacular 
has been the expansion of the South- 
ern, Midwestern, and Far Western 
universities, whose statistics on stu- 
dent enrollment, faculties and staffs, 
annual budgets, and physical fa- 
cilities are reaching staggering pro- 
portions. 

An excellent illustration of these 
facts is right here in Louisiana. In 
1935, Dr. Louis Round Wilson made 
a study of library centers in the 
United States, containing 500,000 
volumes or more. A total of 77 such 
centers were discovered, but Baton 
Rouge was not among them. There 
were then less than 200,000 volumes 
in all the libraries of Baton Rouge. 
Today, twenty-five years later, there 
are to be found here well over 
1,000,000 volumes, at least a 600 per 
cent growth. When combined with the 
resources of New Orleans, only 75 
miles away, there are close to 3,000,000 
volumes available to scholars and stu- 
dents, constituting one of the impor- 
tant library centers of the country. 

These facts about the growth of 
libraries here and elsewhere have 
alarmed some pessimists. They fear 
that libraries are becoming too large, 
they cost too much, and drastic 
measures should be taken to restrict 
their expansion. 

No one, | believe, could justly ac- 
cuse librarians of the country of be- 
ing unaware of the problems created 
by rapid growth. For the past seven- 
ty-five years, university librarians 
have pioneered in cooperative move- 
Nowhere earth have 
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there developed such comprehensive 
and successful programs of library 
coordination and bibliographical con. 
trol, to extend facilities and Services, 
as in the United States. Librarians 
in this country have always been 
willing and eager to experiment, to 
work together, to find more efficient 
methods, to integrate their efforts. 
One example is here in Louisiana, 
between Louisiana State and Tulane 
Universities. 

It must be conceded that for every 
educational institution its library 
creates some serious practical dif- 
ficulties, and the complexities increase 
with size. That is why research li- 
braries in recent years have been 
looking in-a variety of directions for 
ways and means to hold in check the 
mounting flood of materials. National, 
regional, and local union catalogs and 
union lists, such as the newly-pub- 
lished Southeastern Supplement to 
the Union Last of Serials, have been 
compiled to locate books in other li- 
braries. There are cooperative pur- 
chasing agreements, such as the Farm- 
ington Plan, now being greatly ex- 
panded in scope, for the acquisition 
of books published abroad. We have 
established regional storage centers 
for housing little-used books. There 
are ambitious projects for the micro- 
reproduction of large masses of ma- 
terial, in order to reduce their bulk 
for storage purposes. We have pro- 
grams of subject specialization among 
libraries, to limit the number of 
fields each has to cover. Some of our 
colleagues now see great promise also 
in automation and electronic dis- 
coveries. 

Personally, I am convinced that no 
substantial economies can be achieved 
in university libraries until the insti- 
tutions of which they are a part are 
a part are willing to limit the scope 
of their activities. As long as univer- 
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sities insist upon carrying on instruc- 
tion and research in virtually every 
subject under the sun, frequently in 
competition with one another, li- 
braries will be expected to support 
these programs by providing ma- 
terials and services. Restrictions of 
fields, we must recognize, is a direc- 
tion in which universities are reluc- 
tant to move. The trend is almost in- 
variably toward expansion rather 
than retraction. 


In any case, a realistic view is that 
cooperation is not a universal panacea 
for all our educational and library 
problems. Cooperation, in short, is 
highly useful but has distinct limita- 
tions. Every real research library 
must maintain a large degree of inde- 
pendence. Call this rugged indi- 
vidualism if you will, but a univer- 
sity library that leans too heavily on 
its neighbors is almost certainly not 
providing satisfactory service to its 
students and faculty. 

These matters of library staff and 
library resources that I have been 
discussing are directly related to a 
major problem which will confront 
us in the years immediately ahead. 
According to predictions by experts, 
the college population, numbering 
something over 3,000,000 this year, 
will rise to 6,000,000 by 1970. The 
changing educational pattern will 
have a radical effect on the demand 
for books. A college education, form- 
erly only for the selected few, is as 
common now as was high school train- 
ing a generation ago. College gradu- 
ates are reported to read at least three 
times as many books as those who 
have not attended college. The impli- 
cations of these facts for librarians 
and other members of the book world 
are plain. 


There will be a temptation, no 
doubt, if and when huge student en- 
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rollments swamp our campuses, to 
cheapen the quality of educational 
programs. Confronted by multitudes 
of students, some colleges and univer- 
sities will resort to mass methods of 
instruction. Their faculties may go 
back to the old single textbook plan. 
Or perhaps, slightly more enlight- 
ened, they may supplement a text- 
book with a list of reserve book read- 
ings to be obtained from the library. 
On the other hand, institutions that 
have the best interests of their stu- 
dents at heart and want them to re- 
ceive a genuine education, will avoid 
these mass production techniques, and 
in every way possible will encourage 
independent work and study on the 
part of students. In such progressive 
colleges and universities, the demands 
made by faculties and students on li- 
brary staffs and resources will be 
heavy. Accordingly, in institutions 
unwilling to accept the third rate 
in educational matters, the use of the 
library will certainly rise as student 
enrollment climbs. Inevitably, library 
space needs will grow, to provide 
more seating space and more book 
space. Book funds must be increased 
to provide multiple copies of more 
books. Likewise, augmented library 
staffs must be recruited to serve her 
hordes of students and expanded 
faculties. On this occasion, we can 
offer Louisiana State University 
warm congratulations in the posses- 
sion of a beautiful and highly fune- 
tional new library building, going 
far toward meeting the kind of needs 
I have outlined. 

There is overwhelming support, | 
am convineed, for the belief that li- 
braries have their most brilliant 
period of growth, development, and 
service ahead of them. They will, of 
course, not remain unchanged. They 
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The University Library and the Evolution 
of Its Physical Plant 





By Rosert H. Muuier* 


On a very large university campus, 
such as that of the University 
of Michigan, the University of 
California, Harvard, or Yale, it is 
evidently no longer possible to serve 
all students and faculty and the re- 
search staff through a single library 
building. The University of Michigan, 
for instance, although it has a large 
central general library building, also 
provides a separate library building 
for its law school, one for under- 
eraduates, one for rare books relating 
to American history, and one for the 
storage of less frequently used books. 
In addition, the university maintains 
over twenty branch libraries located 
in different classroom buildings. 
What has essentially been done is 
that library collections and services 
have been brought to points on the 
campus where instruction or re- 
search is carried on. 

When a new central library is con- 
structed, the question often arises 
as to whether existing branch li- 
braries should be brought into the 
central building. Resistance may be 
expected to be strong even if an 
existing branch library is most in- 
adequately housed. Faculty members 
will claim that it is very costly in 
terms of their time and energy (which 
might be put to more productive 
uses) to have to walk or drive or use 
a bicycle to reach a central library 
a block or more away; they have be- 
come accustomed to their cozy branch 
library close to their offices and have 


*Dr. Muller is Assistant Director, University 
of Michigan Libraries. 
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learned to like its informality and 
are willing to put up with its imper-. 
fections; they do not want their spe- 
cial collection to be swallowed up in 
a vast cavernous central stack and 
prefer not to have to conform to a 
set of rigid rules and regulations; 
they resent having their brief cases 
checked at the exit. 

At this juncture, the library ad- 
ministrator may need the support of 
the President of the University if he 
is to carry out a policy of centraliza- 
tion. The President will have to ex- 
plain the advantages of centraliza- 
tion from the point of view of the 
institution as a whole. The chances 
are, however, that resistance will not 
completely die down. As the institu- 
tion grows, the centrifugal tendency 
will make itself felt again and again. 
When a new classroom building is to 
be constructed, the school or depart- 
ment concerned is likely to propose 
that library facilities be included in 
the plan. By that time the central 
library building may already have 
become overcrowded; hence the li- 
brary administration may be in no 
position to object to the proposed 
branch; on the contrary, it may wel- 
come the branch because it will bring 
needed relief. Even where a new 
classroom building is not in the 
offing, individual faculty members 
may resort to charging out whole 
blocks of books to their own offices 
and provide a cireulation service of 
their own to their students. Small 
departmental collections will crop up 
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here and there, and before much time 
has elapsed, the nuclei of new branch 
libraries will have been formed. 

The administrative tendency to 
halt the trend toward the scattering 
of the library collection has not been 
notably successful on large campuses. 
So what is the librarian to do? Should 
he resist or should he promote the 
development of a branch library sys- 
ten? The answer to this question 
depends upon the kind of branch li- 
brary system that is envisaged. If the 
faculty demands a branch library for 
each and every discipline, the answer 
is that such a system is extravagant 
and in many cases constitutes a dis- 
service to students. A very real dif- 
ficulty has been, of course, to de- 
termine where to draw the line be- 
tween a department, school, or col- 
lege that can justify having a library 
of its own and one that cannot. For 
instance, on what grounds can one 
authorize a separate library for an- 
thropology or social work or geology 
or music when one does not provide 
one for psychology or journalism or 
bio-chemistry ? In practice, branch li- 
braries are unfortunately established 
as a result of faculty pressure rather 
than on the basis of considerations 
relating to the overall campus plan 
of a university. 

There is nothing wrong with a 
branch library system as such if it 
is developed, not out of expediency 
and pressures, but on the basis of a 
campus plan. Ideally, those respon- 
sible for campus planning should 
agree upon and pinpoint the loca- 
tions of branch libraries before the 
location of classroom and laboratory 
buildings as well as other structures 
are fixed. When speaking of branch 
libraries in this context, we do not 
mean branch libraries for single sub- 
jects but rather libraries for a group 
of subjects. A better term might be 
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multi-disciplinary or ‘‘divisional’’ 
libraries. A divisional library would 
encompass academic disciplines that 
are closely related, but such related- 
ness is not an absolute requirement. 
We can envisage a number of divi- 
sional libraries in the form of separate 
buildings or forming parts of other 
buildings, distributed at various stra- 
tegic locations on a large campus; 
and once these locations have become 
identified, classrooms and laboratory 
buildings would begin to cluster 
around them like satellites around 
a planet. Since it cannot always be 
known what academic disciplines will 
eventually form the cluster around 
divisional libraries, it is essential that 
the building structure for them be 
planned for the great possible adapt- 
ability. 

Such adaptability is exemplified 
by the building which currently 
houses the undergraduate library of 
the University of Michigan.’ This 
modular building building also ac- 
commodates three large professional 
school libraries at present (Engineer- 
ing, Transportation, and Education). 
These three libraries are expected to 
be moved to buildings on the North 
campus of the University within a 
period of ten to fifteen years, and 
the space currently occupied by them 
will then be used for expansion of 
undergraduate library services or for 
other branch libraries that may have 
outgrown their existing quarters by 
that time. 

We all know that such rational 
planning as outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs rarely takes place; cam- 
pus authorities tend to place build- 
ings next to buildings without re- 
gard to the need for library services ; 
and library facilities are at best 

1. Keniston, Roberta. “Circulation Gains at 


Michigan.” Library Journal 83:33857-9, De 
cember 1, 1958. 
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looked upon as necessary parts of 
projected buildings, with the result 
that they prove quite inadequate even 
after a relatively short period of 
time in many cases. 

In practice, we are, therefore, faced 
with a situation in which we have to 
be on the lookout for unoccupied sites 
of land or sites soon to be cleared of 
antiquated structures, around which 
classroom or laboratory buildings are 
already in existence and then pro- 
mote the idea that a library building 
could be erected on such sites to serve 
the library needs of students and 
faculty in adjacent buildings. A case 
in point is a large university campus 
on the west coast, where a library 
system has recently been proposed 
to serve all the science departments. 
In this instance, the local cireum- 
stances are reported to be fortunate 
in that a majority of the science de- 
partments are, or will be, located con- 
tiguously in a science quadrangle, a 
circumstance that makes the cen- 
tralization of the science library phy- 
sically possible. As a guiding prin- 
ciple, we could state that it is very 
important for library administrators 
to be intimately and continuously in- 
volved in campus planning; and no 
opportunity should be missed for the 
establishment of divisional branch li- 
braries that can serve more than one 
department or college or school as the 
campus grows. 

It is not known to the author to 
what extent administrative officers 
of university libraries are officially 
in campus building plan- 
ning. The designation of a library 
director as a member of the campus 
planning committee is probably an 
exception rather than the rule. Two 
examples of such exception come to 
mind: One is that of the University 
of California at Berkeley, where the 
as well as his chief 


involved 


head librarian 
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lieutenants have served on campus 
development committees for several 
years and have continuously kept 
their ears to the ground to detect 
rumblings concerning new construe- 
tion to be planned or undertaken. The 
other example is that of the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota where the Director 
of University Libraries was officially 
appointed a member of the campus 
planning body, but it was not until 
1959 that this appointment was made. 
If we analyze the tendency toward 
decentralization at a deeper level, we 
must confess that implied in it is the 
theory that students and faculty can- 
not be expécted to exert any very 
special effort to transport themselves 
to a library located at some distance. 
This theory is shocking to librarians 
who quite naturally like to think of 
books as having considerable drawing 
power and feel that those who have 
a need for the use of books and li- 
braries should not be unwilling to 
walk two or three blocks or even a 
mile or two. The sad fact, however, 
is that unless a library is convenient- 
ly located, many students and faculty 
members will simply not use it. At 
the University of Michigan, the Dean 
of an important, though small, pro- 
fessional school recently declared that 
his students were too busy to walk 
for two blocks to use a library, and 
that he could not expect them to go 
to such effort in view of the limited 
time available to them. Hence a 
branch library had to be established. 
Actual experience has demonstrated 
over and over again that if you bring 
library facilities closer to where stu- 
dents tend to congregate, you will 
increase the use of books; and libra- 
rians have traditionally been imbued 
with the commendable spirit of want- 
ing to increase the use of books. 
The contrary view that the serious 
student will spare himself no trouble 
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to reach the book he needs, may be 
entertained in theory. Let us call this 
theory the ‘magnetic theory’’ of li- 
brary service because it assumes that 
books will serve as powerful magnets 
to draw readers to them; if a student 
is not sufficiently attracted to books 
to take the trouble to find his way 
to them, he will soon face his educa- 
tional funeral. 


But we have to be realistic and 
take into account that, on the typical 
American university campus of 1959, 
students are bombarded by all kinds 

Y ot stimuli competing with one another 
for attention; and librarians have 
been committed, whether they like it 
or not, to what might be called the 
‘facilitation theory’? of library 
service, which means that they try 
to use marketing techniques and in- 
struments of distribution to bring 
books to readers, rather than sit back 
and wait for readers to beat a path 
to their storehouses of the wisdom 
of the ages. 

The faculty expects the library to 
make its riches easy to reach and 
readily accessible, so that even those 
students who are not properly moti- 
vated in the direction of using books 
will, so-to-speak, stumble into the li- 
brary and thus be helped to ap- 
preciate the world of scholarship. 
There is no escape from the neces- 
sity of bringing books to the more 
heavily frequented location and us- 
ing principles of facilitation and 
merchandizing to make it as con- 
venient as possible for students to 
find their way to books, to learn to 
profit from books, and to learn to 
love books. 

What this means, in practical 
terms, is that, as a campus spreads 
and distances between buildings in- 
crease, libraries are likely to be 
foreed to decentralize. Rather than 
resist such decentralization, library 
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administrators should seek the eo- 
operation of campus planning au- 
thorities to insure that interdiscipli- 
nary libraries will be strategically lo- 
eated for the best possible service at 
reasonable cost. Libraries combining 
two or more branches of learning are 
more effective and more economical 
than a separate branch library for 
each discipline for a number of rea- 
sons: You can then combine such non- 
professional tasks as charging, shelv- 
ing, filing, binding preparations, re- 
cording, etc., for all the branch col- 
lections in the divisional library. At 
times when the use of the library is 
light, you can keep reading rooms 
open long hours with a ‘‘skelton’’ 
staff. Professional librarians will be 
in a better position to devote them- 
selves preponderantly to professional 
tasks since they will be freed, to a 
considerable extent, of responsibility 
for the supervision or performance 
of clerical tasks. When subject mat- 
ters covered by a divisional library 
are closely related, savings will result 
from the consolidation of book col- 
lections, serial subscriptions, refer- 
ence services, and catalogs. 

In the evolution of a university 
library system, we can distinguish 
five phases of development. In the 
first phase, when the institution is 
small, a single central collection of 
books may be found inside an exist- 
ing classroom building. The second 
phase involves the construction of a 
separate library building. In the third 
phase, which is one of geographic ex- 
pansion, this central building be- 
comes overcrowded and small depart- 
mental collections emerge at several 
points on the campus, often without 
official sanction and without central 
control. The ineonveniences resulting 
from such dispersion will add fuel 
to the campaign for a new central 
library building. The construction of 
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a new central library building con- 
stitutes the fourth phase, which may 
be viewed as one of contraction; and 
there will be strong pressure at this 
stage to bring all library resources 
into the central building. In the fifth 
tendency toward geo- 
will make itself 
felt again, leading to the emergence 
of an officially recognized branch li- 
brary system. At this stage three pos- 


phase a new 


vraphic dispersion 


sible configurations can occur: a) 
Branch libraries can become com- 
pletely separated physically and ad- 


ministratively, from the main hbrary 
system. This has been notably true 
medical  li- 
Branch libraries may re- 
central control, despite 
that have a 
to regard them as belong- 


of law libraries and 
braries. b) 
unde 
fact 


tendency 


iliaill 
the departments 
ing to themselves and as indispensable 
parts of their own programs. ¢) The 
third type of configuration is the one 
sketched in an idealized form in this 
paper, it involves strategically placed 
under central 


divisional libraries 


coutrol, each serving several depart- 
ments, schools, or colleges. 

‘Lhe Ystem suggested as the ideal 
is one requiring buildimg structures 


of the highest degree of structural 
flexibility, so that each library build- 
iy an, over a period of time, serve 
as many different academic disci- 
plines as may be called for as a re- 
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can reasonably expect it to last for 
over a hundred years. Past experience 
provides no guidance in this respect 
because great advances have been 
made in engineering and construction 
methods, and even though all of us 
can point to buildings that have not 
lasted that many years in the past, 
the future is likely to see a change 
in this respect. If we grant that an 
institutional library building is to 


last for generations and possibly 
centuries, we must also admit that 
flexibility is of paramount impor- 


tance because we cannot expect our 
educational programs or curricula to 
stand still in a period of such rapid 
change as we have witnessed during 
recent decades. 

Flexibility in a library building 
essentially involves four  require- 
ments: 1) Floor construction must 
be of sufficient strength to support 
concentrated book loads in typical 
stack arrangements anywhere in the 
building. 2) Reading and book stor- 
age areas should have a minimum of 


permanent obstructions, so that size 


and locations of such areas can be 
readily changed. 3) Heating, venti- 
lating, electric, and other outlets 


should be distributed in such a fashion 
as to make possible the creation of 
sound-insulated study or office areas 
sizes anywhere in the 
building and to provide such areas 
with adequate heat, ventilation, and 
t) The building should be 
vertically or 


ft varying 


he¢hting. 
readily expandable 
horizontally, or both. 

‘he 
relatively flexible building. Com- 
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1 load 
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construction appreciably; and if the 
chances of ever resorting to compact- 
type storage are relatively slim, it 
would be unjustifiably extravagant 
to provide for such an eventuality. 
Librarians will wish new buildings 
to incorporate as much flexibility as 
available funds ean buy, keeping in 
mind that the money that goes into 
provision for flexibility will not be 
available for other purposes. 

When the modular plan was first 
discussed about fifteen years ago 
some of its promoters talked about 
the built-in ‘‘two way stretch,” which 
this design theoretically permitted, 
that is, you could not only expand in 
any area horizontally but by remov- 
ing steel panels which formed the 
floor structure you could create rooms 
that had a ceiling twice as high as in 
other areas of the building. This sort 
of flexibility was actually never used 
because libraries could very well do 
without it, especially in air-condi- 
tioned buildings. So why go to the 
expense? But in all other respects the 
modular plan was widely adopted 
because librarians became convinced 
that interchangeability of stacks and 
reading areas was not a luxury, that 
supporting walls in the interior were 
a nuisance, that high ceilings were 
unnecessary and wasteful with mod- 
ern air-conditioning, and that the use 
of supporting columns rather than 
weight-bearing masonry walls made 
horizontal expandibility easily pos- 
sible. 

The traditional type of stack strue- 
ture, as we find it in most buildings 
erected prior to 1945, is a thing of 
the past for educational institutions 
committed to the facilitation theory 
of library service. With its column 
spacing of 444 feet in one direction 
and 3 feet in the other, and with 
thin floors to bridge such columns, 
a stack area could not be used for 
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anything but book storage. Hence no 
convertibility. Books and readers 
tended to be separated. The reading 
rooms usually had a floor to floor 
distance of a double stack level, or 
15 feet, and usually provided shelves 
only around the periphery, with floor- 
loading capacity of only 60 to 75 
pounds per square foot. A move to- 
ward a moderate degree of flexibility 
is represented by the so-called ‘‘con- 
vertible’’ stack, where column spac- 
ings may be 9 feet in both direc- 
tions, as in the Library of Congress 
Annex Building,” or, as in the 1959 
building of the University of Mary- 
land, 12 feet in one direction and 
131% feet in the other,® so that a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility in stack 
areas can be achieved. But since it is 
difficult to make such stack areas 
into attractive reading areas and the 
ceiling height of 744 feet is oppres- 
sively low, it is not surprising to find 
reading rooms located outside the 
stacks rather than in them in such 
buildings and provided with unneces- 
sarily high ceilings. If adequate air- 
conditioning, acoustical treatment, 
and satisfactory illumination cannot 
be installed in ‘‘eonvertible’’ stacks, 
we are finally left with very little 
flexibility. Even though the cost per 
square foot of such a building may be 
lower than in a modular building, we 
have really achieved no long-range 
savings if the building’s adaptability 
to new needs turns out to be severely 
limited. 

In summary, librarians must do 
more than merely pay lip service to 
the concept of flexibility. The achieve 
ment of genuine flexibility requires 
special attention to floor support, 


2. Wheeler, Joseph L., and Githens, Alfred 
M. The American Public Library Building 
New York, Scribner, p. 4109 

8. Rovelstad, Howard. “More Library for 
Your Building Dollar: the University of Mary 
land Experience,” College and Research Lé 
braries 20: 189-038, May, 10959 






















































floor construction, the location of 
ventilating ducts and other outlets, 
the quality of lighting, and the 
feasibility of effective noise barriers 
wherever needed. Separation of book 
storage areas from reading areas is 
no longer considered desirable, and 
fixed installations, such as elevators, 
stairs, and plumbing, should prefer- 
ably be concentrated in one sector 
of the building so as to allow the 
greatest degree of adaptability in the 
rest of the building. On the other 
hand, one must be reasonable and 
sensible about this matter of flexi- 
bility. Beyond a certain point, allow- 
ance for flexibility can become an 
extravagance. We should also resign 
ourselves at the very outset to the 
recognition that both exterior appear- 
ance and interior fit will have to be 
sacrificed to some extent to achieve 
flexibility. 

As book collections grow, it be- 
comes ever more difficult to distin- 
guish the more relevant from the less 
relevant books, the more up-to-date 
titles from the out-dated ones, the 
more reliable works from those that 
are of little interest to scholars. Rec- 
ognizing this difficulty, librarians 
have created special collections con- 
taining selected noteworthy titles; 
and faculty members have demanded 
‘reserve’? book services. On the 
graduate level, seminar rooms, or 
graduate reading rooms containing 
core collections of selected titles with 
which candidates for higher degrees 
should acquire familiarity, are not 
uncommon. All of these devices serve 
the purpose of making it as easy as 
possible for students to find their way 
quickly to the more essential and 
more currently relevant books among 
the accumulations of the products of 
centuries of publishing. Such setting 
aside of special collections undoubted- 
ly serves important pedagogical func- 
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tions; it provides guidance and 
guards students against wasting time 
on superseded or second-rate works. 
Nevertheless, much invective has been 
directed against this system; it has 
been characterized as spoon-feeding. 
Educators and librarians have at 
times deplored this system on the 
grounds that it keeps students from 
acquiring the skill of how to use a 
library independently and how to 
discriminate among publications of 
varying quality. 

So-called ‘‘undergraduate libraries” 
containing between 25,000 and 75,000 
titles represent a compromise between 
spoon-feeding and the encouragement 
of independent exploration. Libraries 
such as Harvard’s Lamont Library 
and the Undergraduate Library of 
the University of Michigan are 
examples of relatively large separate 
collections of books that have a more 
direct relevance to the current cur- 
riculum than the vast collection in 
a general library. This trend of estab- 
lishing separate library services for 
undergraduates is likely to spread 
among universities of over half a 
million volumes. Most recently, an 
undergraduate library was opened at 
the University of South Carolina. 
Similar services are in the planning 
or projection stage at the University 
of California, Cornell University, 
University of California at Los An- 
veles, the University of Texas, and 
the University of Washington. 
Whether a separate building is needed 
for undergraduate library service will 
depend upon the condition and adapt- 
ability of the existing main library 
building and upon the size of the 
undergraduate enrollment. In some 
cases, a floor or two in an existing 
building may be adapted for use as 
an undergraduate library, and such 
is likely to be the case some day in 
the new library building of Louisiana 
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State University, which is a modular 
building of an unusually high degree 
of adaptability. 

In the planning of an undergradu- 
ate library, it is well to keep in mind 
the possibility of incorporating in it 
space for other branch libraries to 
serve departments, colleges, or schools 
located nearby. Undergraduate li- 
brary buildings will differ from 
other library buildings in the follow- 
ing respects: 1) Special attention 
must be paid to features relating to 
reader comfort, such as good light- 
ing, adequate ventilation, tempera- 
ture and humidity control, acoustic 
treatment, ample group study fa- 
cilities and lounging areas and a 
modicum of snack service. 2) The 
areas needed for seating will greatly 
exceed the areas needed for book 
shelving. 3) Monumental features 
will be of less importance than in 
central library buildings. 4) Incor- 
poration of audio-visual facilities will 
be demanded. 5) Offices for faculty 
personnel engaged in academic coun- 
seling, honors programs, and tutorial 
activities may have to be provided in 
the building. 

When book stacks become over- 
crowded, librarians usually propose 
that the stacks be extended horizon- 
tally or vertically. In many eases 
when such expansion proves impos- 
sible, the existing library building 
may have reached such a state of 
dilapidation that a new library build- 
ing appears to be the only desirable 
solution. However, if the old build- 
ing is still reasonably safe and service- 
able while expansion is out of the 
question, the construction of a library 
storage building some distance away 
may offer a possible solution. The 
storage building of lowa State Col- 
lege* or the more recent one of the 


4. Orr, Robert W., and Thompson, Law- 


tence S. “Library Storage Building.” 
Journal 67: 150-8, February 15, 1942. 
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University of Michigan may serve as 
examples. 

The justification for such a stor- 
age building lies in the inherent con- 
tradiction between the relatively high 
utility of the land on which a cen- 
tral library building tends to be lo- 
cated and the low current-use ex- 
pectancy of most of the books stored 
in the stacks of a large research li- 
brary. It is difficult to justify the 
assignment of valuable centrally lo- 
cated land in the storage of long runs 
of seemingly, dormant, out-dated, 
superseded, rarely used, moribund, 
or dead publications, often in lan- 
guages not readily read by most stu- 
dents. Research libraries of over a 
million volumes contain much ma- 
terials of this sort. Since discarding 
is usually regarded as too hazardous, 
removal of selected portions of such 
collections to a separate storage li- 
brary may prove to be the only so- 
lution in cases where expansion of 
the central library building is not 
feasible. Such storage will involve 
the library in a costly operation of 
book reappraisal, record-changing, 
and delivery service.® It may never- 
theless be predicted that an ever 
growing number of university libra- 
ries will find themselves foreed to 
resort to such storage, either indi- 
vidually or in cooperation with other 
libraries, as in the Midwest Interli- 
brary Center in Chicago or the New 
England Depository Library.® 

It is obvious that only publications 
of potential research value should be 
given space in a storage library. Once 

(Continued on page 91) 


5. Current projects sponsored by the Coun 
cil on Library Resources at Yale University 
and the University of Chicago may be ex 
pected to throw light on the difficulties in 
volved in segregating the less active from 
the more active portion of research collection. 

6. For a brief discussion of crucial policy 
questions involved in storage, see also: Met 
calf, Keyes D., “Spatial Problems in University 
Libraries,’ Library Trends 2: 554-61, April, 
1954 
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It is a pleasure to bring you greet- 
ings and congratulations from the 
American Library Association on this 
great occasion. 

“‘T call your attention especially 
to the library, which is perhaps the 
most attractive feature of the Univer- 
sity. It is neat and systematically 
kept by the librarian, and handled 
in such a skillful manner as to create 
a demand for its use.’’ So reported 
the Board of Supervisors, of the 
Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, to 
the General Assembly of Louisiana 
seventy-five years ago. 

The library was lost during the 
war and was now being rebuilt. Its 
initial modest collection consisted for 
the most part of textbooks sent up 
from New Orleans in 1859, and some 
additional texts, along with ‘‘a fair 
number of books of history and fic- 
tion’’ which William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, Superintendent of the School, 
had purchased in New York in the 
summer of 1860 as he reported, ‘‘to 
commence a library.”’ 

Since that 1884 report there have 
been many great days for the LSU 
Library; new buildings, acquisition 
of great collections, and recognition 
by associations and learned societies. 
But what a proud and stirring report, 
General Middleton, the Board can 
send to the General Assembly this 
year. The superlatives that have been 
describe your magnificent 
superlatives | am now 
prepared to echo—permit you to pull 
out all the stops. Your state should 
this building, and it 


used to 
new building 


be proud of 
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should be joined in this pride by the 
entire region. We congratulate Lov- 
isiana upon having the wisdom and 
imagination to solve so successfully 
the library problems of its state uni- 
versity. 

The place of the library in the 
academic community has changed 
radically during the last half cen- 
tury. A hundred years ago there was 
little relationship between an institu. 
tion’s eurriculum and the book col- 
lection of its library. The classics 
were there, a sprinkling of reasonably 
current titles, some general periodi- 
cals, along with those basic to certain 
scientific fields. And that was it. 
It was a library for reference and 
not for reading and study. Access 
for a few hours each week appeared 
to satisfy the demand. 

As American universities assumed, 
in this century, all of the responsi- 
bilities and functions of universities, 
namely, 1) conservation of knowledge 
and ideas; 2) teaching; 3) research; 
4) publication and 5) interpretation— 
the library related its activities to 
these objectives. Stated simply, the li- 
brary’s job is to acquire, preserve, 
organize for use, describe and make 
easily accessible the materials needed 
to enable the institution to achieve its 
objectives. Actually these functions 
have changed little through the years 
except in degree, but the ‘‘degree”’ 
has made the difference.)Earlier there 
were substantially fewer books to ac- 
quire, relationship to the curriculum 
slight, and demand, therefore, 
for those books on the shelves was 
relatively light. The library of today 
workshop. The 
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changes in methods of teaching, with 
decreasing emphasis on textbooks and 
lectures, aim now at encouraging stu- 
dents to engage actively in learning 
for themselves. In such a process stu- 
dents must be near books, and must 
have facilities where they can meet 
the faculty and other students and 
discuss books informally with them 
in an easy and natural relationship. 
Where can that be done more effec- 
tively than in your new building? 
The institution must make avail- 
able for the undergraduate the best 
books in all the areas where teaching 
is done. At some point every course 
taught will depend upon the library. 
But the reading of the under- 
eraduate needs to be directed only 
at the beginning. Encourage him, 
through his own selection, to absorb 
the experience of history, the wisdom 
of philosophy and the vicarious emo- 
tions and adventures of literature. 
Let him be given more freedom of 
choice to read for whatever he wants 
to be. Encourage him to learn how 
to make the library serve him best; 
to understand what libraries have 
meant to men of other years; and to 
appreciate the opportunity that is 
his during his four undergraduate 
years. George Santayana, in Persons 
and Places, says of Harvard in the 
1890’s, ‘‘I soon found the library the 
best place to work in. A par- 
ticular aleove where there were 
philosophical books at hand and for- 
eign periedicals soon became my 
regular place for reading. . . . For 
the most part I browsed; and al- 
though my memory is not specific, 
and I hardly know what | read... 
I don’t think my time was wasted. 
A great deal stuck to me, without 
my knowing its source, and my mind 
became accustomed to large horizons 
and to cultivated judgments.’’ 
Thomas Wolfe, likewise, was a heavy 
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reader and the library felt the im- 
pact of his appetite for books: ‘‘I 
read prodigiously,’’ he wrote fa- 
cetiously to a friend, ‘‘the Widener 
Library has crumbled under my 
Savage attack, ten, twelve, fifteen 
books a day are nothing.” Wolfe read 
everything that came to hand; books 
his friends were reading or those he 
chanced upon while just browsing. 
Woodrow Wilson, on the other hand, 
did not read widely but read thor- 
oughly and carefully. ‘‘The man who 
reads everything,” he wrote, ‘‘is like 
the man who eats everything; he can 
digest nothing; and the penalty for 
cramming one’s mind with other 
men’s thoughts is to have no thoughts 
of one’s own.’’ Reading habits vary 
with the readers. But the reading 
records of Santayanas, Wolfes, Wil- 
sons, the Jeffersons, the Roosevelts, 
Adamses, and countless others that I 
could cite down through recent 
generations of college students, sup- 
port the axiom that ‘‘leaders are 
readers.” Every one of us should 
make his library a place graduates 
will remember nostalgically—pleas- 
antly—a place where the whole pro- 
gram of undergraduate studies be- 
comes an exciting adventure. In sueh 
an atmosphere undergraduates should 
develop a love for books. We have 
not encouraged enough this kind of 
development. I am thinking, I sup- 
pose, of the love for books that in- 
spire students to become book col- 
lectors, and inspires them years later 
to bequeath their collections to their 
universities, as graduates of Yale 
and Harvard have been doing for 
generations. 


We must assume that the graduate 
student does not have to be stimu- 
lated to read. He was _ stimulated 
earlier or he would not be in gradu 
ate school. Both he and the faculty 
are primarily interested in the li- 
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brary’s possessing all the materials 
in the fields of their interest. Indeed, 
the strength of the library in one 
or more special fields is often the 
reason a graduate student or a mem- 
ber of the faculty becomes a member 
of that university community. Good 
libraries attract both, and no insti- 
tution can hold a first-rate scholar 
on its faeulty without a good li- 
brary. 

Other changes that have been tak- 
ing place in the last three decades have 
affected libraries as much as the 
changing methods of teaching, not- 
ably: the increase in student enroll- 
ment, the size of the faculty, the 
volume of literature published, and 
the urgency of research, requiring 
that material be on hand or easily 
accessible. 

The library has been sensitive to 
these changes and has adapted and 
modified its activities and organiza- 
tion to meet the new requirements. In 
the process it has become as never 
before the teaching and _ research 
center of the university. This transi- 
tion has been greatly aided by the 
recent architectural advancements. 
The new LSU building reflects those 
advancements—the best modern 
thought on library planning—thought 
which permits teaching and research 
to be carried on effectively in one 
and the same building. Nothing di- 
lutes one’s interest in a book so much 
as to discover that it is across the 
campus in another building. Nothing 
can encourage one to read widely so 
much as a hospitable library build- 
ing, well staffed, whose book collec- 
tions are within reach of every stu- 
dent. How fortunate for the present 
and future generations of this univer- 
sity community that you built in the 
1950’s, late enough to utilize the lat- 
est and best thinking on library 
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architecture, rather than in the 40’s, 
or the 30’s. 


I am proud to be able to participate 
in this great occasion, and especially 
proud that the place is in the South 
where, until recent years, facilities 
of this character have suffered by 
comparison with other parts of the 
country. This event contributes to the 
over-all brighter picture of education, 
research and industry in the south- 
ern states, in 1959, and this Univer- 
sity, whose contribution to this up- 
surge has been significant, will be 
called upon now to play an even 
greater role. 

And now just a few figures to 
illustrate what is happening in the 
South. The value of goods manufac- 
tured in the South is now about 
seventy-five billion dollars a year, 
or ten times as much as in the middle 
thirties. Of the thirty-five thousand 
industries in the region, two out of 
three have come in since 1935; and 
half of those that have come recently 
to the South are in some way related 
to agricultural activities or produc- 
tion. Around thirty per cent of the 
food processing manufacturers of the 
United States are in the South; over 
half of the country’s textile mills; 
nearly ninety per cent of tobacco 
manufacturing, and twenty-five per 
cent of the pulp paper industry. 

Southern universities today are 
spending more for research than all 
the universities in the country spent 
two decades ago. The twenty-three 
institutions granting doctorates in 
eleven Southern states gave 150 
Ph.D.’s in the first quarter of this 
century ; in 1941 they gave two hun- 
dred and thirty; and last year six 
hundred and thirty. Since 1935 the 
South has led the nation in the rate 
of growth of its research libraries. 
Between 1945 and 1958 the twenty- 
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three institutions spent more than 
twenty-five million dollars on new 
library buildings. During the same 
period, they spent eighty million dol- 
lars on library operations, thirty 
million of which went for book pur- 
chases. Six and a half million volumes 
were acquired, and books are coming 
in now at the rate of more than half 
a million a year. LSU spent $880,000 
last year on library operations, sub- 
stantially more than the total spent 
by the twenty-three institutions on 
their libraries in 1933-34, only twen- 
ty-five years ago. 

A great renaissance is in progress, 
and this building adds to the fa- 
cilities for continuing and accelerat- 





ing it. We know that the faculty and 
their graduate students will make a 
great research center. What under- 
graduate students will do with it rests 
in their hands. A new library build- 
ing will not transform all young peo- 
ple into erudite scholars. But you can 
face tomorrow with the calm confi- 
dence that with these new and ex- 
cellent facilities the coming genera- 
tions of students of this university 
will have unexcelled opportunities for 
education to the maximum of their 
capacities, and that among them will 
be many who will go on to bril- 
liant achievements from inspiration 
sparked in the building we dedicate 
today. 
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In an address by Edwin Wolf, II, 
Librarian of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, presented on April 
13, 1959, on the occasion of the 
Cornerstone Ceremonies for Drexel’s 
new Library Center, which marked 
the beginning of the celebration of 
National Library Week in Phila- 
delphia, the following comment was 
made: 


I am not a librarian with what 
is now called ‘‘professional train- 
ing,’’ but I am a librarian by pro- 
fession in the old, theological sense 
of the word. I believe in books. 
By American Library Association 
standards I am nonetheless a 
heretic, for my concern has never 
been with circulation figures, 
Dewey decimal numbers, man- 
reading hours, or mechanical sub- 
stitutes for reading. I would 
rather have had one Thomas Jef- 
ferson pore over books on politics 
and government ,in the room of the 
Library Company on the second 
floor of Carpenter’s Hall in the 
spring of 1776, getting ideas for 
a certain Declaration of Independ- 
ence, then show ten times the li- 
brary attendance if those ten are 
teenagers copying from an ency- 
clopedia in hopes that they can 
pass their solely manual efforts on 
their teachers as themes. I would 
rather get twenty books from the 
shelves for a voracious Walt Whit- 
man than one for a genealogist paid 
to produce a pedigree. ... 

Let us assume that the first 
requisite for a librarian is a love 
of reading and a natural affection 
for other people who love reading; 
that the second is a contagious feel- 
ing of joyful wonderment at the 
explosive excitement in books; 
and the third is the technical 
knowledge necessary to perform a 
particular library job. Any in- 
telligent person can, after all, learn 
how to type a catalogue card given 
a guide-book and a few easy les- 


*Dr. Tauber is Melvil Dewey Professor, Co- 
jumbia University. 
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Technical Services and the Library Building 


By Maurice F. TavupBer* 








sons. It is amazing in literature 
how often we read of an author’s 
happy recollections of hours spent 
in a library, rarely speaking of ef- 
ficiency, often speaking of atmos- 
phere. Occasionally, we read of the 
warmth with which a writer re- 
garded a librarian, not because of 
his automation card-catalogue 
mind, but because of the ideas and 
unthought-of-leads he suggested. I 
sometimes think the most pleasant 
reading in a work of serious schol- 
arship is the list in the prefatory 
acknowledgement of librarians to 
whom the author is indebted.1 


This is a nextremely long quota- 
tion, and can only be justified on the 


basis of its relevance to the topic un- 


der discussion, ‘‘Technical Services 
and the Library Building.’’ Actually, 
Mr. Wolf has said little directly about 
technical services—acquisitions, cata- 
loging, classification, binding, photo- 
graphic reproductions. He mentions 
that he has not worried over clas- 
sification, circulation figures, number 
of readers, or ‘‘mechanical substitutes 
for reading,” which may be under- 
stood to be what we know as audio- 
visual equipment and materials. He 
talks about ideas being in minds, 
rather than in machines. He talks 
about librarians as readers, and how 
they should infect users to be readers. 
He talks about how easy it is to type 
a catalog card. He talks about how 
seldom we read in literature that 
writers of books comment about the 
library’s efficiency or the ‘‘auto- 
maton card-catalogue in mind,’’ what- 
ever that may be. 

In another part of the talk, he dis- 
; 1. Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia. Graduate School of Library Science. 
Libraries and Librarians (Drexel Library 


School Series, Number 2). Philadelphia, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, 1959, pp. 10-12. 
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eusses briefly library buildings, 
about which one would have expected 
him to say somewhat more at a corner- 
stone laying. But perhaps this would 
have been out of focus, even though 
a new library in an educational insti- 
tution is always a moment of great 
interest and pleasure. 

It is about time that the exponents 
of the school of thought represented 
by Mr. Wolf say what they mean. 
I have just been surveying the library 
of a seminary in New York. This is 
an important institution, and its col- 
lections are among the richest in the 
world, if not the richest. The libra- 
rians are scholars in their field, but 
the library is in a bad state of in- 
adequacy, which is probably as strong 
an understatement as one might 
make. The more than 200,000 volumes 
are improperly cataloged and inade- 
quately classified, the bindings of 
rare volumes are deteriorating, and 
the physical relationships between 
the various technical units are such 
that money is being wasted in poor 
communication and difficult trans- 
portation, and general service to 
readers are handicapped. Scholars do 
come there and frequently find what 
they want—with great expenditure 
of time and with difficulty. Scholars 
as a rule do not complain much, and 
if they eventually get what they want 
they provide acknowledgements in 
prefaces that they had considerable 
help and cooperation from the libra- 
rians of specific institutions. But it 
is definitely clear that the library 
is deficient because of the poor phy- 
sical conditions, the incorrect and 
incomplete records, the loss of con- 
trol of the care of the collections, and 
the general slowdown of services. It 
is unfortunate perhaps that writers 
have not said more about the rela- 
tion of technical services to their 
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success in locating materials they 
need. Perhaps a book should be dedi- 
cated to a cataloging department. 

Two years ago we completed a sur- 
vey of the Columbia University Li- 
braries. Columbia has rich collections, 
and its libraries attract endless 
groups of individuals who could be 
characterized as scholars and readers. 
Yet, even there we found that there 
is a constant need for a reconsidera- 
tion of all of the problems related 
to the technical services, and quarters 
and facilities are among the most 
prominent of these. The contempla- 
tion of Wolf with its smoke-ring re- 
flections of Franklin, Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son, John Dickinson and John Adams 
reading for specific purposes may be 
appealing, but all of these gentlemen 
would have welcomed some of the 
modern improvements in _ library 
buildings and facilities. It is quite 
likely that if Franklin and Jeffer- 
son, in particular, were alive today 
they would have their own contribu- 
tions to make to both library archi- 
tecture and technology. 

There is no separate volume on the 
role of the physical quarters in the 
technical services in libraries. In our 
volume, Technical Services in La- 
braries,27 some attention is given to 
the problems faced by librarians in 
the planning of quarters for acquisi- 
tions, cataloging and classification, 
binding, and photographie reproduc- 
tion. Special note was made of the 
records, equipment, personnel, and 
operations involved. Additional at- 
tention is given to these aspects as 
related to academic libraries in the 
volume, The University Library.’ 
Various papers and the reports on 


2. Tauber, 
Services in Libraries .. . 
University Press, 1954. 

8. Wilson, Louis R., and Tauber, Maurice 
F. The University Library, 2d ed. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1956. 


Maurice F.,_ ed. Technical 
New York, Columbia 
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the building conferences* sponsored 
by the old Cooperative Committee 
on Library Building Plans and more 
recently by the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries contain 
material on both the relationships as 
well as the plans of technical services 
units. 

The article by Miller in 1947 rep- 
resented one of the few efforts to re- 
late the technical functions of the 
library to building plans. One of 
Miller’s general observations is worth 
noting at the outset: 

A careful analysis of building 
and space requirements for tech- 
nical and administrative functions 
is most important because the 
quality of public service depends 
directly upon the internal organiza- 
tion and efficiency of the library. 
Organization is strengthened and 


efficiency is promoted by a good 
physical plan.5 


One of the ways in which the li- 
brary program has been reviewed is 
through the library survey, which 
has been used, as have surveys of 
other aspects of American institu- 
tional life, as an instrument for the 
improvement of services and fa- 
cilities. Joseph E. Wheeler, who re- 
tired as Librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library many years ago, 
has been one of the active surveyors 
in the development of building pro- 
grams for various types of libraries. 

Keyes Metcalf, Emeritus Director 
of the Harvard University Library, 
is another surveyor who most recent- 
ly has concerned himself primarily 
with building problems. Donald 
Coney, Robert B. Downs, Ralph E. 
“il e.g. Cooperative Committee on Library 
Building Plans. Its various conferences held 
from 1945-1949. Later this work was done 
through ACKL and ALA building committees. 

5. Miller, Robert A. “The Technical and 
Administrative Functions of the Library.” 
In Chicago University. Graduate Library 
School. Library Institute. Library Buildings 
jor Library Service: Papers Presented Before 
the Library Institute at the University of 


Chicago, August 5-10, 1957. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1957, pp. 37-55. 
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Ellsworth, William H. Jesse, Robert 
A. Miller, Robert H. Muller, Eugene 
H. Wilson, and others, as well as 
those librarians who have worked 
with the Library Building Consul- 
tants, of Evanston, Illinois, have as- 
sisted librarians in the development 
of library plans along with their pro- 
grams. As a rule, librarians are not 
architects, but with the inclusion of 
them on building plans, either direct- 
ly or as consultants, they have helped 
architects to avoid mistakes which 
have appeared in the past and can 
oceur so easily. 

There have been many library sur- 
veys which did not start essentially 
as building surveys, but as the ac- 
tivities and services of the library 
personnel were studied it was clear 
that a basic difficulty was derived 
from inadequate quarters or unsatis- 
factory building relationships. Poor 
quarters for staff, bad arrangements 
of rooms, insufficient reading rooms, 
exhausted space for books, no room 
for special services—these have been 
among the characteristics of the li- 
braries which have been deficient in 
services. 

FUNCTIONS AND PRINCIPLES 

It is sometimes difficult to con- 
vince boards of trustees, either of 
public or academic institutions hav- 
ing libraries, that poor building 
quarters and equipment are deter- 
rents to efficient library service, and 
over the years result in wastage of 
time and energy. Some people call 
these ‘‘hidden’’ costs—indeed they 
are not hidden; they are the most 
defects that anyone, even 
without knowledge of library fune- 
tions, could spot. 

Miller, in his paper in the Chicago 
Institute in 1946, wrote: 


The only valid basis upon which 
to rest a plan for an interior is 


obvious 
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that of function. This is an obvious 
statement to make when the whole 
of the building is being planned 
to serve one or more functions, but 
function is sometimes ignored in 
planning offices and work areas. 
It has happened that the technical 
departments have been given space 
left over, that staffrooms have been 
mired in the part of the basement 
not considered suitable for public 
use, and that the librarian’s office 
has been thrust in the heart of the 
first floor where the public would 
be better served with the card 
catalog, a bibliography room, or a 
reading room.é 


Miller suggests the development of 
a careful checklist of the tasks of 
the technical departments, now and 
in the future, so far as these can be 
foreseen. The development of such a 
list should be based upon a detailed 
analysis of the work so that inef- 
ficiencies in present organization are 
detected and can be eliminated in the 
new quarters. The perpetuation of 
inefficient organization or procedures 
from old to new buildings is not un- 
common. The analysis of operations 
and practices also is important for 
convincing college or university ad- 
ministrators that waste occurs in the 
inadequate building quarters being 
used. 

The principles for the technical 
units of public libraries were set 
down by Wheeler and Githens: 

1) Provide the best possible light- 
ing, preferably a north light, be- 
cause most of the work will be exact- 
ing and very close; window area 
should be generous, artificial light- 
ing the best. 

2) Eliminate noise. 

3) Provide for sufficient space 
near desk and catalogs (Bishop 
estimates 100 square feet per cata- 
loger) (Wheeler and Githens suggest 
this for all staff members of depart- 
ment). 


6. Ibid., p. 38. 
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4) Consider number of trucks, 
even though 100 square feet are sup- 
posed to include them. 

5) Shelve every foot of wall space 
for books in process. 

6) Provide separate soundproof 
room or enclosure for noisy ma- 
chines. 

7) Group interrelated work to 
limit movement. 

8) Reduce further movement by 
having enough telephone stations. 

9) Include booklift or elevator 
opening directly into cataloging de- 
partment. 

10) Provide washbowls with hot 
and cold water every 35 to 40 feet. 

11) Provide sufficient space for 
reference books. 

12) Provide space near catalogers 
and classifiers for shelflist and offi- 
cial catalog (if there is one) and for 
growth. 

13) Out-of-date now for most li- 
braries is the provision for an LC 
eard depository. 

14) Cupboards for supplies for 
each group. 

15) Plan layout so that complete 
overseership of room is possible. 

16) Future size of department 
must be visualized (determine size 
on basis of volumes added and ex- 
penditures for books).’ 

Such needs are present in college 
or university library _ buildings. 
Similar functions require the same 
accommodations, regardless of the 
special type of library. 

In the development of plans for 
technical services, various specific 
matters are worth attention. Among 
these are: 1) layouts and standards, 
2) the question of partitions, and 3) 
physical conditions relating to per- 
sonnel conveniences. 


7. Wheeler, Joseph L., and Githens, Alfred 
M. The American Public Library Building. 
New York, Scribner’s, 1941, pp. 157-162. 
(paraphrased) 


LAYOUTS AND STANDARDS 


On the basis of the analysis of the 
work of the various technical depart- 
ments, the problems of providing 
proper space for personnel and equip- 
ment are too difficult to solve. Miller 
has referred to the practice in some 
institutions in the past in giving the 
technical services the less desirable 
or the left-over space. Either of these 
actions results in grave problems of 
technieal production later on. The 
two basic ideas of the layout for the 
technical services after sufficient 
space has been allotted, are 1) to 
have related activities physically lo- 
cated together, and 2) to reduce to 
a minimum (or better still, eliminate) 
any backtracking. 

The technical services units of the 
library, especially acquisitions and 
cataloging, represent pretty much 
the same sort of office requirements 
that one finds in business houses. 
Keyes Metcalf, an astute observer of 
the inadequacies of library buildings, 
wrote in the 1955 proceedings of the 
Institute sponsored by the ALA 
Buildings Committee, as follows: 

The first point to remember in 

connection with space for staff is 
the fact that in the past it has 
been this type of space that has 
been outgrown first in most library 
buildings, and in general anything 
less than 100 square feet per per- 
son on duty at any one time is 
inadequate if it is to include space 
for a chair and a desk, and for the 
books and equipment that the staff 
member will be using. In addition, 
it is well to keep in mind that in 
the past library staffs have con- 
tinued to grow, not as rapidly per- 
haps as the total size of the li- 
brary’s collections, but at least as 
rapidly as the student body. Space 
for staff must provide for ad- 
ministrative officers, for acquisition 
and cataloguing employees, and 
for those who are serving the pub- 
lic; that is, for the charging desk, 
the reference desk, etc.8 
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It is always easy to look backward 
and wish you had done something 
else about most things, and especially 
about library buildings. In connee- 
tion with a general query which I 
asked Donald F. Cameron, librarian 
at Rutgers, about his new library 
building and the space relationships 
for the cataloging department and 
other technical units, he made some 
astute comments which should go 
down in the literature on space re- 
quirements, if they are not already 
there. However, in relation to a spe- 
cific building they may be pro- 
vocative. He wrote as follows: 


I don’t know whether I can give 
you what you want, but let me 
state in general what I must have 
said in a more or less careless way 
to you about the cataloging space 
in our library. 

We had set aside an area of 
about 6,000 square feet. The 6,000 
square feet was meant to accom- 
modate our Periodical Department, 
our Order Department, and our 
Catalog Department. Mr. Van Horn 
and I assigned that amount and 
after cross-questioning we went 
ahead. In our innocence we didn’t 
realize even in this sub-divided 
space, we would have to leave room 
for an elevator and _ fire-proof 
stairs, and we discovered only 
after we had looked at the working 
drawings that those were sub- 
tracted from the total available, 
and that came to 440 square feet. 
Then we discovered that our office 
suite so-called had to be subtracted 
from the total. Our office suite as 
it turns out sliced off another 
1,000. Then we had an idea that 
each department head of the three 
departments mentioned ought to 
have a separate space inside the 
large area. By the time we had 
finished I found we had left some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 1,800 
square feet for cataloging. 


8. Metcalf, 
tion in 


Librarian’s Func- 
American Library 


Keyes. “‘The 
Programming.” In 


Association. Buildings Committee. Planning @ 
Library Building: Major Steps; Proceedings 
of the Institute Sponsored by the American 
Library Association Buildings Committee at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, June 19-20, 1954. Hoyt 
Galvin, editor; Kathryn <A. Devereaux, a& 


sistant editor. Chicago, American Library As 
sociation, 1955, p. 7. 
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By all the known formulae this 
cannot take care of as many peo- 
ple as we are likely to have in the 
Cataloging Department before very 
long. Of course, there is some 
space on the floor below, and the 
separate offices which we have 
constructed will have to go by the 
board, and we will reclaim space 
there. 
The point that I was trying to 
make, however, was that in a more 
or less theoretical discussion of 
space allocations for processes, you 
can come to complete agreement 
with planners and architects about 
the square footage required, and 
then the poor innocent librarian 
finds out that decisions made sub- 
sequent to that time, such as the 
position of the librarian’s office, 
such as the square footage used by 
elevators and stairs have reduced 
the area far below the original in- 
tention. You will recognize that 
Keyes Metcalf has this problem 
well in hand, and has a formula 
to take care of it, but I think that 
was developed after our  plan- 
ee 
Purely on construction, there is 
one warning that I presume is 
superfluous for most people, and 
that is in a building which de- 
pends upon the air-conditioning for 
cooling and the enforced ventila- 
tion, it is very difficult to erect 
temporary walls for studies, offices, 
or seminar rooms without upsetting 
the entire ventilating system. The 
timing of the planning for these 
temporary quarters should come 
before the ventilating system has 
been decided upon. We did ours 
afterwards, and we have been suf- 
fering very much as the result of 
it.9 
Of course, it may be said that at 
any place when there is no provision 
for growth, there is going to be 
trouble in the future. Inadequate 
space for books or readers presents 
extreme difficulties for the library 
staff. It has been these inadequacies 
which have frequently been the rea- 
son for the erection of a new library. 
However, cramped quarters in cir- 
culation or in the several technical 





9. Letter from Donald F. Cameron, Libra- 
‘oa of the University, Rutgers, October 15, 
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units create serious disturbances in 
the service of the library in ways 
similar to those arising from lack of 
seats or shelves. Take, for example, 
the statement of the librarian of 
Temple University in his annual re- 
port for 1957-58, He writes: 


Circulation cannot carry the 
load at peak periods, because in 
cramped quarters there is no room 
for handling both books going out 
in circulation and those being re- 
turned. The staff have no place to 
WOFK. ..« 

The Acquisitions Division like- 
wise is working under the handicap 
of insufficient space to handle the 
volume of materials that comes on 
order or as gift. In fact, some of 
the work has to be done outside 
the room. The passage is often 
cluttered up with packages, waste 
baskets, and booktrucks. There is 
also the danger of passing readers 
helping themselves to books on the 
truck near the entrance, particular- 
ly since there is not constant direct 
observation of this area. ... So 
many new tasks have been assigned 
to the present staff of the Catalog 
Division that there is scarcely 
enough space to handle the volume 
of work, but the quarters are al- 
ready so crowded with desks that 
there is hardly room for a typist 
to work on catalog cards. ... All 
this cramping and crowding adds 
up to a deterioration in service to 
readers, and poor working condi- 
tions for the staff. Our daily tasks 
are sufficiently trying without, in- 
deed the added irritation of pres- 
sure for space. It seems wasteful 
to provide so generously in some 
ways to students, and then to serve 
them so badly through an inade- 
quately housed library.10 


This library is about twenty-five 
years old, and fits into the pattern 
of the developing university, with 
more students and more faculty 
members placing greater demands 
upon a library suitable for a smaller 
community of scholars. Actually, the 
building is of such a nature that add- 


10. Philadelphia, 
brary. Annual Report of the Librarian, 1957-58, 
Philadelphia, Sullivan Memorial Library, 
Temple University, [n.d.], pp. 6-7. 
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ing more space to the various units 
concerned could not be done practi- 
cally. 

Although the new library building 
was completed in 1951 at the Uni- 
versity of Houston, two years later 
the librarian reported that: 


The fact that our Technical 
Services Division is already begin- 
ning to feel crowded points to the 
necessity for providing the mem- 
bers of this division with very 
generous space assignments. Fortu- 
nately, in our case, the modular 
type construction will permit the 
Technical Services Division to ex- 
pand. .. .1ll , 


The presence of the modular type 
of construction at Houston is the sav- 
ing factor. The permanent walls and 
beams, and heavy shelving built into 
the floors of some buildings would 
prevent easy expansion. It is pleasant 
to see that the new Louisiana State 
University Library has constructed 
its Technical Services area with the 
idea that easy changes may be made 
in the arrangements of work. 

In addition to these issues of space 
relationships, mention may be made 
of two conditions which appear to 
arise constantly in libraries which 
have not been planned for efficient 
operation. These two factors involve 
1) placing personnel who should be 
working together at opposite ends of 
the building, and 2) locating the 
card catalog on a different floor than 
the one on which the catalog depart- 
ment is located. 

PARTITIONS 

One of the interesting developments 
in library buildings was the inclu- 
sion of glass partitions between the 
technical services department and the 
adjoining corridor in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Li- 
brary. The idea, as expressed by staff 





11. McGaw, Howard F. “The M. D. Ander- 
son Memorial Library.” In Muller, Robert H., 
“Critiques of Three Completed Library Build- 


ings,”’ College and Research Libraries 14: 132- 
33, April, 1953. 
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members at the time, was to give a 
view to passersby, — faculty, stu- 
dents and others—of what goes on 
before books reached the library 
shelves, and to make the personnel 
of the Department feel less isolated 
from the public. From recent infor- 
mation,!* it appears that the reaction 
to this innovation was favorable but 
not dramatic. There was a minimum 
of comment in the college newspaper, 
but on the whole it did not excite 
either the faculty members or the 
students. The staff members in the 
Department were said to like it. They 
soon ignored people who were observ- 
ing their work, although my cor- 
respondent indicated that the open 
view may have some effect upon the 
orderliness and the clean desk top. 
It would appear to this observer that 
if such an effort really was achieved 
by this arrangement, it would be a 
formidable advantage! 

My correspondent tells me that the 
most useful part of the glass par- 
tition was the opportunity of show- 
ing visiting groups the technical 
services area without bringing them 
directly into the department. While 
this outside view would not satisfy 
those who are interested in details 
of the work, many others were not 
particularly concerned about the in- 
dividual operations in the Depart- 
ment. 

My correspondent saved her last 
remarks for a mild shocker. She 
wrote: 

This letter will tell you that the 
corridor is no longer used by the 
public. A year or two ago it was 
necessary to establish book- 
checker control, and that entrance 
to the library had to be closed off. 
In fact, we are now considering the 
possibility of incorporating the 
corridor into the technical services 
area. 

12. ‘Letter from Natalie N. Nicholson, As- 


sociate Librarian, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, October 6, 1959. 
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Thus, the end of this bowlfish ex- 
periment at M.I.T., which at the out- 
set appeared to have a good deal to 
commend it. But the idea itself is 
not a dead issue. 


In her article on the new library 
at the University of New Hampshire, 
Thelma Brackett writes : 


The visitor can see the length 
of the building and the technical 
processes staff preparing books 
for the reader to use. The technical 
processes area extends through 
seven modules (approximately 2930 
square feet), and has on one 
side, windows and desks, and, on 
the other, book shelving. Down 
the center are catalog cases for 
shelf lists and other tools. There 
are no dividing walls. ... The work 
is so planned that a truck of new 
books, opened in the mail room 
two floors down, goes up the ele- 
vator directly to the order depart- 
ment. Checked in at that point, 
the books go to the catalogers, the 
processors, the loan desk. If they 
are not put on exhibit for a week, 
the electric booklift at the loan desk 
carries them, still on trucks, to 
their respective floors. The staff 
feels that the visibility of this es- 
sential part of the life of a library 
is in itself educational. And the 
production arrangement is essen- 
tially sound.13 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


A number of observations on the 
physical conditions for individual 
staff comfort should be noted in this 
review. One of the most telling de- 
scriptions of technical services quar- 
ters was made by Wilhelm Munthe. 
He wrote: 


At all events, there is one group 
of library workers that always 
arouses my sympathy, namely, the 
women in the order and catalog 
departments, who spend the greater 
part of the day working at their 
desks in an overcrowded and over- 
heated room, the clatter of type- 
writers constantly in their ears, 


13. Brackett, Thelma. “Under One Roof: 
the University of New Hampshire’s New Li- 
brary.” College and Research Libraries 20: 
199, May, 1959. 
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books, catalog cards, invoices and 
vouchers piled high about them, 
not a hint of privacy, and no pro- 
tection against draft and disturb- 
ance. The room itself may be large 
in all its dimensions, but nine cases 
out of ten will find it utilized be- 
yond its intended capacity, with 
the result that the air is heavy 
and the light at most of the desks 
bad—a harmful combination of 
daylight and electricity. The tem- 
perature at which the room is kept 
would alone be enough to drive 
the last man from the catalog de- 
partment, but it seems that women 
librarians want a tropical tem- 
perature. Leaving this out, there 
is still plenty to be done in the 
way of humanizing the working 
quarters in American libraries. It 
would certainly mean better health 
for the staff. Or is it only my 
imagination that makes it seem 
that nowhere else have I ever 
found so many library assistants 
with poor eyesight and poor hear- 
ing as I have in the American 
metropolitan libraries.14 


Other observations on diffieulti 


Some of our staff members have 
indicated that the asphalt tile in 
the service areas offers too little 
resiliency for comfort. Consider- 
able strain would have been avoided 
for these people, who must be on 
their feet so much of the time, 
had cork, rubber tile, or some 
other covering been used. Rubber 
tile is used in the lobby, Bibliogra- 
phy Room, General Reference 
Room, and on the patron’s side of 
the loan desk, but not on the staff 
side of the desk, nor in the Tech- 
nical Services Division. . . .15 

Space for the Acquisitions De- 
partment area is adequate, but 
higher than anticipated noise levels 
have been such a deterrent to ef- 
ficient work that some adjust- 
ments are necessary. ... Because 
it serves as the library’s recep- 
tion center, the two telephones at 
the secretary’s desk are in constant 
use. A noisy electric typewriter 





es 


arising from poor flooring, noise, and 
inadequate light are given in the fol- 
lowing comments: 


14. “Munthe, Wilhelm. American Librarian 


15. MeGaw. Op. cit., pp. 133-34. 


ship from a European Angle .. . Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1939, p. 168 
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is used nearly as much. Staff mem- 
bers parade through the office 
area to draw supplies, to see the 
librarian, to answer the telephone, 
and to perform multitudinous other 
errands. The net result is distrac- 
tion to those endeavoring to per- 
form work requiring concentra- 
tion. For this reason a partition 
of some type to enclose the work 
of the Acquisitions Department is 
considered a definite necessity. ... 
(Also there is a need to) provide 
a desirable barrier to separate a 
‘‘messy” activity (marking and 
mending) from the catalog and 
circulation areas.16 

The occupants of large open 
areas uniformly report many dis- 
tractions. Most professional libra- 
rians in cataloging and acquisitions 
work have extensive personnel 
responsibilities. However, few of 
these librarians are provided with 
the privacy essential to proper in- 
terviewing, training guidance, dis- 
cipline, and other supervisory ac- 
tivities. These people must attempt 
to work in an atmosphere in which 
there is almost continual conver- 
sation, movement, mechanical noise 
(e.g. from typewriter), etc. All 
visitors to the room actually feel 
an obligation to speak for the en- 
tire group of personnel, if only to 
say good morning, and the oppor- 
tunities for passing the time of 
day are irresistible to casual 
visitors, whether the seated person 
likes it or not. No business dis- 
cussions of a confidential nature 
can be carried on without being 
overheard by the entire staff, 
whether it wishes to hear or not. 
It is no wonder that the work out- 
put of many catalog departments 
is no higher than it is.17 

Levels of artificial illumination 
in the workrooms appear to be 
inadequate. For most activities 
carried on in libraries, values of 
from 30 to 50 foot-candles are 
recommended. Ordinary seeing 
tasks, as in intermittent reading, 
require a minimum of 30 foot- 
candles. For prolonged close work, 
such as cataloging and other ac- 
tivities generally carried on in the 


16. California. University. Santa Barbara 
College. Library. Program for the Library 
Building, Unit No. 2. [Santa Barbara], 1958, 


pp. 8-9. 

17. Dewey, Harry. A Report to the Faculty, 
Staff and Students on the New Library Build- 
ing for the Drexel Institute of Technology, 
April 22, 1957. Philadelphia, (Drexel Institute 
of Technology], 1957, p. 39. ‘ 
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offices and workrooms, a minimum 
of 50 foot-candles is needed. Light 
readings taken in the Catalog De- 
partment at mid-afternoon on a 
clear day gave values of 33 and 44 
foot-candles near the windows, and 
25 foot-candles at desks nearer the 
inner walls.18 

In commenting on plans for the 
Adelphi College Library, critics 
said that ‘‘west light’ was “bad” 
for cataloging.19 


‘SUMMARY 


Even though these remarks con- 
cerning the technical services in li- 
braries may be characterized as 
random, they add up to _ several 
specific observations. These may be 
categorized as follows: 


1) Librarians, architects and aca- 
demic officials generally do 
not give adequate attention to 
the needs of libraries in de- 
termining the layouts and 
space of technical units. The 
evidence suggests that over the 
years few libraries have been 
able to expand easily in these 
areas. 

The formula developed by 
Wheeler and Githens for space 
for individual workers in the 
technical services appears to 
have had support in diminish- 
ing space of expanding techni- 
cal services units. It is desir- 
able when possible to relate the 
potential size of the library 
operation to the need for space 
in the future. 


bo 


3) The straight-line arrangement 
of the units of the technical 


18. Tauber, Maurice F., and Wilson, Eu- 
gene H. Report of a Survey of Montana State 
University Library. Chicago. American Library 
Association, 1951, pp. 134-5. 

19. Association of College and Reference 
Libraries. Building Committee. The Fifth and 
Sizth Library Building Plans Inatitutes Con- 
ducted by the ACRL Buildings Committee. 
Proceedings of the Meetings at Wayne Univer- 
sity . and at Rosemont College . . . Edited 
by Walter W. Wright. (ACRL Monographs, 
Number 15). Chicago, Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, 1956, p. 59. 
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services, so that no backtrack- 

ing is necessary, has been 

demonstrated to be of signifi- 
eance from the standpoint of 
efficiency. 

4) Much waste of manpower in 
time and waste in duplicating 
records can result from the 
separation of the several units 
of the technical services on 
different floors. 

5) Sinee technical services per- 

sonnel are required to spend a 








good portion of their time at 
desks and in examining records, 
proper lighting, ventilation, 
and temperature, as well as 
modern equipment, may be just 
as important in efficiency as 
sufficient space. 

6) The effects of functional divi- 
sions upon the space needs of 
technical services of libraries 
has not been studied, and this 
problem needs examination for 
the guidance of librarians. 





The University Library and the Evolution 
of Its Physical Plant 


(Continued from page 77) 


it has been decided that a given pub- 
lication is worth preserving, it should 
be stored in a manner that promises 
the highest possible life expectancy. 
This requirement calls for storage in 
purified air of proper temperature 
and humidity. Since to provide such 
air-conditioning, it is desirable to 
store publications as compactly as 
possible. A compact type of storage, 
including storage by size in fixed lo- 
eations, will be advisable. In view of 
the fact that storage is a continuing 
expense, cooperation among a group 
of libraries, so as to reduce duplica- 
tion of titles in long-range storage to 
the minimum, will be mutually ad- 
vantageous. 

In the foregoing, the evolution of 
university library services as they 
manifest themselves in physical plant 
facilities has been traced. It was 
shown that eventual dispersion of li- 
brary services is apparently unavoid- 
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able. It was recommended that this 
decentralization proceed according to 
a plan involving the strategic place- 
ment of as few multi-disciplinary 
branch libraries as possible on a cam- 
pus, and that such divisional libraries 
be installed in buildings of the utmost 
adaptability. Special reference was 
made to the need for providing a 
selective collection of the more 
relevant publications for pedagogical 
purposes as the number of volumes 
in a university library exceeds ap- 
proximately the half-million mark, 
and possibly long before that size is 
reached. Finally, it was predicted 
that many university libraries will 
inevitably be forced, individually or 
cooperatively, to resort to storage of 
their less frequently used materials, 
and that such storage requires atten- 
tion to means of providing optimum 
atmospheric conditions for the preser- 
vation of publications as well as com- 
pact storage. 
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What to Do, What to Wear, and 
Where to Eat in Asheville in 
October 


and a low 
during the early days of Oe- 


An average high of 68 
of 46 
tober in Asheville, offer the prospect 
for light, summer-weight clothing for 
daytime wear supplemented by a light 


wrap for evenings. Sweaters and 
heavier coats are in order for drives 
into the mountains. The Asheville 
City Auditorium, in which the con- 
vention meets, is air-conditioned. Oc- 
tober in Asheville is almost equally 


divided between clear days and days 
either partly cloudy or rainy. \ rain- 


} 
Anau 


‘oat umbrella are recommended. 
‘he followimg are popular attrac- 
Asheville: 

House and Gardens, 
tate of the late George W. Vanderbilt. 


$2.40; 20 or 


t1Olis 1D 
i> } Y ny 
butmore Kis- 
ya. Mm.-O p.T 
$1.40 


lhomas \\ Olle 


more, 


Vemorial, 43 Spruce 


Street ‘Dixieland’ in Wolfe’s fa- 
mous novel Look Homeward, Angel. 
Convention delegates wearing badges 
Wiil be admitted ree, Monday 
through saturday 10 1.m.-12 :30 
p.m. aud 2-5 p.m. Sunday: 2-6 p.m. 

Richmond Hill, home of the late 
Kuchmond Pearson, ftrormel United 


States Minister to Persia. 2-( p.m. €X- 
cepl huesday $] 1U. 
tsheville Art Muscum, 324 Cnar- 


lotte street fuecsdays, ‘t hursdays, 


Fridays and Saturdays: 2-5 p.m.; 
Wednesdays: 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.; 
Sundays: 2-6 p.m. Closed Mondays. 
No admission charge. 

Exhibition Room, Pack Memorial 
Public Library, Pack Square. Daily, 
except Sunday, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Exhibi- 
tion of handicrafts and books about 
handicrafts planned especially for 
Southeastern Library Association 
convention. 


Crarr WORKSHOPS AND SALES Rooms: 


Industries, 
workshops and sales rooms. Open to 
public. No admission charge. 

Stuart Nye Silver Shop, 940 Tun- 
Road. Workshops and sales of- 
fice. No admission charge. 


Biltmore Homespun 


nel 


Guild Crafts, 930 Tunnel Road. 
No workshops. 
illanstand Mountain Craft Shop, 


16 College Street. Oldest retail shop 
of Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild. No workshops. 

Candlelight Crafts, Candler, N. C. 
No workshops. 

The Spinning Wheel, 1096 Hender- 
sonville Road. No workshops. 
GOLI 
Lake Club, 1065 Merrimon 
fee: $3.00 


Beaver 
Avenue, 18 
per day. 

isheville Country Club, Kimberly 


$5.00 


holes. Green 


Avenue, 18 holes. Green fee: 


{ 


per day. 
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Municipal Golf Course, Swannanoa 
Road, 18 holes. Green Fee: Monday 
through Friday : $1.50; Sundays, Sat- 
urdays and holidays: $2.00. 

There are a number of miniature 
golf courses in the city. 

HorseBAcK RIpIne: 

Biltmore Forest Saddle and Bridle 
Club, Stuyvesant Road, Biltmore 
Forest. $2.50 per hour. 

Chunn’s Cove Riding Academy. 
Lower Chunn’s Cove Road. By ap- 
pointment. 

WHERE TO Kart: 

Downtown Asheville: 

S & W Cafeteria, 56 Patton Ave. 

George Vanderbilt Hotel, Haywood 
Street. Next door to City Auditorium. 
Will provide private dining room for 
convention delegates. 

Battery Park Hotel, Battle Square. 


AUTOMOBILE NECESSARY: 
Buck’s Restaurant, Tunnel Rd. 
Bailey’s Cafeteria, Westgate Shop- 
Center 





*Chez Paul, 951 Merrimon Ave. 

*Sky Club, Beaucatcher Mountain 

Holiday Inn Restaurant, Tunnel 
Rd. 

*The Patio, Old Black Mountain 
Highway 

*The Manor, 265 Charlotte St. 

Grove Park Inn, Kimberly Ave. 


It is possible that special, organized 
bus tours will be arranged. In any 
ease, the Smoky Mountain Tours has 
regularly scheduled tours of Ashe- 
ville and vicinity. The Smoky Moun- 
tain Tours also operates tours to Mt. 
Mitchell, Blue Ridge Parkway, Chim- 
ney Rock, Smoky Mountains National 
Park, Pisgah National Forests and 
other points of interest. The main 
office of the company is in the George 
Vanderbilt Hotel. 

—JOHN BRIDGES 
Display Librarian 
Pack Memorial Public 
Library 





*Dancing. For days and hours check 
brochures available at convention. 


1960 SELA Program 


Wednesday, October 12 


3:00- 9:00 p.m.—Registration 
$:00-10:00 p.m.—Exhibits 


8 :00-10:00 p.m.—Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, October 13 
8:00 a.m.-8 :00 p.m. 
9:00-10 :45 a.m. 

Publie Library Section 


Registration 


Program and Business Meeting 


11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—General Session 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
MEETING 


CXHIBITS IN A PROFESSIONAL 


Mr. Hloyt Galvin, Moderator 


Panel of Exhibitors 


THROUGH THE WASHINGTON KEYHOLE 


Miss Germaine Krettick, 


Business 


Summer, 1960 


Director, ALA Washington Office 





12:30-2 :00 p.m. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE LUNCHEON 
ALA State Membership Committee Members 
SELA State Membership Committee Members 
Mr. Charles Adams, Chairman 
2 :00-4 :00 p.m. 
Cataloging Section 
Business Meeting 
Group I 
HELP FOR THE HARRIED, SOME THOUGHTS ON AD. 
MINISTRATION 
Mr. Oliver T. Field, Chief Technical Services Division, Air 
University Library, USAF 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM CATALOGING FOR BRANCHES 
AND FORMERLY INDEPENDENT SYSTEMS 


Miss Evelyn Mullen, Library Extension, Specialist, Library 
Services Branch, U. 8S. Office of Education 


DISCUSSION TIME 
Group II 


CENTRALIZED CATALOGING FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Miss M. Bernice Wiese, Director of Library Services, Baltimore 
Publie Schools 

DISCUSSION TIME 

College and University Section 

CURRENT TRENDS IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LI- 

BRARIES 
Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, Director Emeritus, Joint University Libraries, 
presiding 


Business Meeting 
4:00-5:30 p.m. 


County and Regional Section 
Program and Business Meeting 


8:30-10 :30 p.m.—General Session 
ADDRESS ON THE CURRENT INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
Mr. Lionel Landry, Regional Director, Foreign Policy Association 


Reception 


Friday, October 14 





8:00 a.m.-8 :00 p.m.—Registration 
9 :00-10:30 a.m. 


Reference Section 
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THE PRESENT STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF IN- 
DEXES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN THE SOUTHEAST— 
A panel discussion 

Business Meeting 

School and Children’s Libraries Section 

ADDRESS—Dr. Frances Lander Spain, ALA President 
ADDRESS—Miss Carol Hoff, author of children’s books 


10:45 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—General Session 


10:45 a.m. 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
Presidents of State Associations 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Business 


1 :00-3 :30 p.m. 
Trustees Section 
Luncheon and Workshop 


PLANNING, ORGANIZING AND CONDUCTING A TRUSTEES’ 
WORKSHOP 
Mrs. Weldon Lynch, Chairman Workshop Committee, American 
Association Library Trustees 


1:30-3:30 p.m. 
Special Libraries Association 
Program and Business Meeting 
3:30-6:30 p.m.—Tours and Free Time 
Thomas Wolfe Memorial open for conference members 
Crafts Exhibit—Pack Memorial Library 
Special Tours of Asheville and surrounding area 
8 :30-10 :30 p.m.—General Session 
LOOK BACKWARD ANGEL (A NORTH CAROLINA AUTHOR 
LOOKS AT THOMAS WOLFE)—Mr. Jonathan Daniel 
GREETINGS FROM ALA—Dr. Frances Lander Spain, President 


Saturday, October 15 
8:00-10 :00 a.m.—Registration 
9 :00-10 :30 
School and Children’s Libraries Section 
ADDRESS—Miss Mary Helen Mahar, School Library Specialist, 


U.S. Office of Education 
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A COLLOQUIUM ON NEW SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS— 
Leader, Miss Virginia McJenkins, Director, Fulton County School 
Libraries 
Business Meeting 

College and University Section 

BOOK PUBLISHING IN THE SOUTH— 


Chairman, Mr. Fant Thornley, Librarian, Birmingham Public 
Library 


10:45 a.m.-12 :00 Noon—General Session 
REFERENCE RESOURCES AND SERVICES FOR STUDENTS 
Dr. Frances Lander Spain, Moderator 
Panel of librarians representing types of libraries 


2:00-5:00 p.m. 
National Library Week Workshop 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, presiding 


2:00-4:00 p.m. 
Executive Board Meeting 

















Buy Your Prebound Books 


Make Our Seal path 


FOLLETT LIBRARY 
BOOK CO. 
@ Colorful Bindings 


@ Bound to last the 
life of the book 


@ Prompt shipments 


of Quality @ Future dating on 
invoices, if desired 











Your Assurance 


Are you on our mailing list? 


SOUTHERN LIBRARY 
BINDERY COMPANY Follett Library 


2952 Sidco Drive Book Company 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 1018 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Dlinois 
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Laws of the Creek Nation, edited by 
Antonio J. Waring. Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1960. vii, 
27 p. inel. illus. (facsims.). (Uni- 
versity of Georgia Libraries Miscel- 
lanea Publications, No. 1). 


An intriguing, important, in- 
formative document from a little 
known area of American history is 
printed for the first time as the 
initial number of the University of 
Georgia Libraries’ Miscellanea Pub- 
lieations. It is an auspicious begin- 
ning to a new series of library pub- 
lications, and the strengths of the 
special collections in state and re- 
gional history at the University of 
Georgia warrant the assumption that 
future numbers in the series can 
match in quality and importance this 
impressive start. 

The document is a record of 
the laws of the Creeks in force in 
1825, a eritical period in the history 
of the Creek Nation. The expansive 
ambitions of Georgians were crowd- 
ing the Indians toward the west. The 
personal ambitions of their own 
leaders were betraying the Indians 
into the loss of their lands. And na- 
tional relations with the various 
tribes were still far from protective. 
Antonio J. Waring sets the historical 
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background of the Creek laws effee- 
tively and succinctly in a well written 
introduction to them. 


The Creek laws are important as 
social history as fully as they 
are as political history. Only recently 
exposed in the aggrandizing ambi- 
tions of the white settlers, the In- 
dians were being subjected to too fast 
exposure to a civilization not their 
own. Some of this was good; savage 
customs are noticeably modified in 
the laws relating to homicide and in- 
fanticide. Some were bad; witness 
the laws relating to Negro slaves and 
to intermarriage with either Negroes 
or whites. 


Mr. Waring’s notes are as in- 
formative as his introduction. Fac- 
similes from the original manuscript 
add to the interest of the pamphlet. 
The publication is certainly to the 
credit of the University of Georgia 
Libraries, but there are minor points 
on the debit side of the ledger: the 
manner in which the notes are printed 
is old fashioned and too condensed, 
marring an otherwise handsome page ; 
and the series title misuses ‘‘mis- 
cellanea’’ as an adjective. These are 
trifling faults, however, in what is 
essentially a very worthwhile publi- 
cation. 
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PERSONAL 

Mrs. Lucile Kelling Henderson, 
dean of the School of Library 
Science, University of North Caro- 
lina, retired on June 30, 1960. As Lu- 
cile Kelling Mrs. Henderson came to 
the School of Library Science in 1932 
and has been a member of the faculty 
since that date. She served as acting 
dean in 1950-51 while Dean Akers 
was in Japan. She succeeded Miss 
Akers as dean in 1954. Her marriage 
to Dr. Archibald Henderson, retired 
Kenan Professor of Mathematics at 
the University, took place in 1957. 
Tribute was paid to Mrs. Henderson 
at the annual luncheon meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the School 
of Library Science, held at the Caro- 
lina Inn in Chapel Hill on April 30. 
At the luncheon announcement was 
made of the alumni gift of a desk and 
chair to Mrs. Henderson. Present at 
the luncheon as special guests were 
Archibald Henderson, Louis Round 
Wilson, director of the School of Li- 
brary Science during its first year 
and professor emeritus, Susan Grey 
Akers, dean emeritus of the School, 
and Carlyle J. Frarey who has been 
named acting dean. 

Florence Heldon Sibley, Emory, 
25. retired on March 31, 1960, as 
head librarian of the Clark Public 
Library, Marietta, Georgia, after 
twenty-three years of service. She will 
continue as cataloger for the Cobb 
County-Marietta Public Library Sys- 
tem. 

Krarey has been 


Carlyle James 


named acting dean of the School of 
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Library Science, University of North 
Carolina, for a period of two years, 
beginning July 15, 1960. Mr. Frarey 
has been a member of the faculty of 
the School of Library Science since 
September 1954. From 1952 to 1954 
he was assistant librarian at the Duke 
University Library. 

Naney Bird became head of the 
Special Collections Division at the 
FSU Library, effective July 1, 1960, 
Miss Bird has been on the FSU li- 
brary staff since 1946. 

Elizabeth Peeler, who has been 
head of the Catalog Department at 
the University of Miami since 1946, 
is resigning in September to take a 
position with the University College 
at Ibadan, Nigeria. Miss Peeler will 
be head of the Catalog Department 
and will teach cataloging in the new- 
ly established Library School at 
Ibadan. She has previously spent a 
year on the library staff of the Uni- 
versity College on an exchange basis 
in 1957-58. 

H. William O’Shea was appointed 
head librarian of the Rockingham 
County Library, Leaksville, North 
Carolina, and began work early in 
June. Mr. O’Shea holds a library 
science degree from the University 
of North Carolina and was formerly 
librarian at The Citadel, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Mrs. Mary Anna Cline who had 
been acting librarian has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Concord 
(N. C.) Public Library, Mrs. Cline 
is a graduate of the Woman’s Col- 
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lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

Alice Newell has been named act- 
ing librarian of the Davidson County 
Public Library, Lexington, North 
Carolina. 

Mrs. Hope Leonard Gooch has suc- 
ceeded Betty Brender as head of the 
Children’s Department of the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Public Library. Mrs. 
Gooch had previously been working 
in the Adult Department of the 
Greensboro library. She attended the 
School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina. 

Lucinda A. Lanning joined the 
Cumberland County (N. C.) Public 
Library staff on July 1, 1959 as li- 
brary assistant. Miss Lanning is in 
charge of the film program for the 
library. She is a graduate of the 
Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, and re- 
ceived her library science training 
at the School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 

Mrs. Joan D. Eaton of the Hu- 
manities Division, Wilson Library, 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill resigned March 18 to 
accept the position of librarian at 
Toul-Rossieres Air Force Base in 
France. 

Jesse Cunningham, librarian of 
Memphis Public Library, from 1925 
through 1958, retired with the title 
of librarian emeritus on March 1, 
1960. 

C. Turner Clark, formerly director 
of the Shelby County Library, was 
appointed assistant director of the 
Memphis Public Library on March 1. 
The combined staff of the Memphis 
and Shelby County Publie Library 
now numbers 157. 

Joe D. Langston became assistant 
director of libraries Jacksonville, 
Florida, on February 22. He had 
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been headquarters librarian with the 
Alabama Public Library Service Di- 
vision in Montgomery for the past 
two years. Previously he served as 
assistant librarian of the Birming- 
ham, Alabama, Public Library from 
1952 to 1957. He is a graduate of 
Birmingham-Southern College and re- 
ceived his professional degree from 
the graduate library school at the 
University of Chicago. 

Alva W. Stewart of Marshville, 
North Carolina, has been appointed 
as the first librarian of the new 
Methodist College in Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. Mr. Stewart began 
work on March 1. He received the 
M.S. in L.S. degree from the School 
of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina in June. 

Mrs. Charles E. Bishop has been 
named library assistant at Meredith 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Mrs. Bishop is a graduate of Berea 
College where she served as librarian 
in the extension department. 

Mary Frances Kennon, associate 
supervisor of School Library Services 
in the North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction, served in January 
as a consultant during a regional 
meeting for Maryland school libra- 
rians, sponsored by the Maryland 
Department of Education. 

During the month of April, 1960, 
Jean Hixson, acting head of Tech- 
nical Processes at the University of 
Florida Libraries traveled extensive- 
ly in Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, 
for the purpose of improving methods 
of obtaining books from these coun- 
tries. This trip was made possible 
through funds allocated to the li- 
brary from a grant which the Uni- 
versity received from the Fundacion 
Creole, Venezuela. During her stay, 
Miss Hixson made arrangements for 
gifts and exchanges, discussed buy- 
ing terms with various book dealers, 
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and arranged purchases of books for 
the library. 

Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, sup- 
ervisor of Raleigh (N. C.) school li- 
braries, has been selected for honorary 
membership in Epsilon Chapter (lo- 
cated at Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro), of 
Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. Mrs. 
Douglas was one of two Woman’s 
College alumnae chosen for this dis- 
tinctive honor. Mrs. Douglas is well 
known locally and nationally for her 
work in the field of school libraries. 

Marian Finlay joined the staff of 
the Columbia (S. C.) College Library 
on May 1. She has been with the 
Order Department, MeKissick Li- 
brary, University of South Carolina. 

Mrs. Carolyn S. Tyler is now li- 
brarian, Education Library, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. She was form- 
erly librarian, Division of Librarian- 
ship, Emory University and worked 
in the Serials Department, Duke 
University. Mrs. Tyler succeeded 
Mrs. Betty Will Moose. 

Hilda Reid of ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, has joined the staff of the 
Jacksonville Public Library (May 
2) as Southside Branch librarian. She 
has just returned from three years 
as an Army librarian in Germany. 
She is a graduate of Peabody Library 
School. 

Kdna Van head of 
Technical Processes at the Florida 
State University Library on July 1, 
1960. She replaced Stewart Smith, 
now librarian of Florida Presbyterian 
College in St. Petersburg. Miss Van 
Syoc has been head eataloger at the 
FSU Library since 1946. 

Mary Jane Fulton, a member of 
the FSU Library’s Catalog Depart- 
ment since 1958, accepted a position 
as cataloger in the Cincinnati Public 
Library system effective July 1, 1960. 


Syoc became 
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Before going to Cincinnati she made 
a seven week’s tour of Europe. 

Marie P. Tekeskey, who came to the 
Wilson Library, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill early in 1959 
as chief of the Interlibrary Center, 
resigned this position on May 1. 

Mrs. Eugenia R. Babylon for near. 
ly five years director of the Petti- 
grew Regional Library, comprising 
Washington, Tyrrel, and Chowan 
Counties in North Carolina, hag re- 
signed. She has accepted a position 
as librarian in Missouri with the 
United States Air Force. 

The resignation of Walter Gray 


as college librarian at Atlantic 
Christian College, Wilson, North 


Carolina, has been announced. Mr. 
Gray left the college on June 1 to 
become librarian of the newly estab- 
lished North Carolina Wesleyan Col- 
lege in Rocky Mount. 

Jerrold Orne, University of North 
Carolina librarian, served as a 
United States representative at an 
international conference of science 
librarians held in Berlin, Germany. 
Dr. Orne was recently elected vice 
president of the U. S. Book Exchange, 
a private non-profit corporation en- 
gaged in cooperative exchange and 
services to libraries on a national and 
international scale. Prior to this elec- 
tion he was a member of the USBE 
executive board. 

Mrs. Genevieve Y. Scheer, serials 
cataloger at the Wilson Library, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill, resigned her position on June 1. 

Mrs. Treva Mathis has been made 


acting librarian of the Guilford 
(N. C.) College Library. Mildred 


Farrow, librarian, will be on leave to 
study at the Graduate Library Sehool, 
University of Chicago. 

Hoyt Galvin, director, Publie Li- 
brary of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County (Charlotte, North Carolina), 
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will attend the meeting of the Swed- 
ish Library Association on August 
13-17. The invitation was issued by 
the Swedish Library Association 
through the American Library As- 
sociation. Mr. Galvin will leave this 
country early in August in order to 
attend the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associa- 
tions during the week of August 8. 

Louise Richardson, after forty-one 
years on the Florida State University 
Library staff retired on June 30, 
1960. When she went to Florida State 
College for Women in 1919 as libra- 
rian, the library contained 10,000 
volumes and was housed in one room 
in the Wescott administration build- 
ing. In 1953 when she relinguished 
the librarianship the collection had 
grown to 343,444 volumes and was 
housed in a separate building which 
she helped to plan. Since 1953 Miss 
Richardson has been head of the Spe- 
cial Collections Division. 

Mrs. Gertrude E. Cantrell, cata- 
loger, University of Georgia Libraries, 
retired on June 30, 1960. She had 
been on the staff since 1938. Before 
going to Georgia, Mrs. Cantrell had 
held positions in Greenville, South 
Carolina; Dalton, Georgia; Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; and Young Har- 
ris College, Young Harris, Georgia. 


The 1960 Battlefield (Mary Wash- 
ington College yearbook) has the fol- 
lowing dedication : 


After graduation we will remem- 
ber many whom we met at Mary 
Washington. However, one will 
be especially prominent in our 
memories because he most often 
remembered us. 

We will remember him as one 
who had vast stores of knowledge 
at hand and was eager to share it 
with us—one who was a master in 
the classroom and challenged us 
to do our best—one who was always 
Teady to help, whether serving as 
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secretary to the faculty or advisor 
to the Battlefield. 

We will remember his voice 
booming through the quiet, as he 
went about seeing to the smooth 
operation of E. Lee Trinkle Li- 
brary. 

In recognition of the place he 
will occupy in our memories, we 
are proud to dedicate the 1960 
Battlefield to DR. CAROL H. 
QUENZEL. 


THIS AND THAT 


The Friends of the Library of the 
Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, held a 
dinner meeting in Elliott Hall on 
April 5 with Mrs. Luther Hodges 
presiding. A highlight of the ocea- 
sion was a talk by J. P. Marquand, 
noted author. The program was plan- 
ned to coordinate with the observance 
of National Library Week. 

A state-wide, non-commercial Book 
Fair featuring approximately 5,000 
books for all ages was a highlight 
of North Carolina’s observance of 
National Library Week. The Book 
Fair was held on April 5 and 6 at 
the War Memorial in Greensboro. 
The Fair was a cooperative effort 
with the Friends of the Woman’s 
College Library, the Friends of the 
freensboro Public Library, the 
Junior League of Greensboro, libra- 
rians and lay people all participating. 
Sara Jaffarian, director of school li- 
braries, Greensboro, was the State 
Executive Director for National Li- 
brary Week. 

The University of Florida Li- 
braries has recently added to its Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings Collection 
hundreds of letters addressed to her 
by friends and fellow authors. In- 
cluded in this gift from Norton 
Baskin, her husband, is correspond- 
ence from such writers as Sigrid 
Undset, A. J. Cronin, James Branch 
Cabell, and Sir David Davies. The 
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Rawlings Collection already contains 
early draughts of The Yearling and 
The Sojourner and various impor- 
tant correspondence including more 
than two hundred letters from the 
late Maxwell E. Perkins, the editor 
of Scribner’s. 

The first unit of the University of 
Miami’s new library building was 
completed June 1. It will provide 
shelving for 400,000 volumes and will 
also house Technical Processes. This 
first unit represents a $400,000 build- 
ing as part of a $2,500,000 projected 
structure. 

William A. Whitaker of New York 
City, formerly of Winston-Salem, 
and a long-time friend of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library, died 
on February 28. He left a bequest 
to the University of approximately 
$1,750,000, divided, into three parts. 
One part of the Whitaker legacy goes 
to the University library, particular- 
ly to the Rare Book Room. Mr. 
Whitaker’s personal hobby of col- 
lecting rare books, letters and manu- 
scripts, valuable and unique first edi- 
tions resulted in the Whitaker Col- 
lection of the Rare Book Room of 
the Wilson Library. The Whitaker 
Collection contains material relating 
to Samuel Johnson, James Boswell, 
Charles Dickens, Thackeray and 
Cruikshank. 

The Library of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, has been named the 
Walter Clinton Jackson Library in 
recognition of Dr. Jackson’s out- 
standing service to the College. Dr. 
Jackson served as dean of administra- 
tion at the Woman’s College begin- 
ning in 1934. He later became chan- 
cellor of the Woman’s College and 
served in that capacity until his re- 
tirement in 1950. 

The Jacksonville-Duval 
Committee for National 


County 
Library 
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Week, April 3-9, 1960, was headed 
by John Doggett Corse, an attorney 
in the firm of Adair, Ulmer, Murchi- 
son, Kent & Ashby. Harry Brinton, 
director of the Jacksonville Public 
Library, was co-chairman. There were 
thirty-six members of this committee, 
representing all sections of the city 
and various county-wide organiza- 
tions. 

The collection of Haitian mann- 
scripts in the University of Florida 
Libraries has been enhanced by a 
valuable gift from Kurt Fisher of 
Haiti of various manuscript records 
and pharmaceutical books written 
about 1800. 

The Richard H. and Thomas 
Wright families of Durham, North 
Carolina, recently presented the pa- 
pers of their uncle, Richard H. 
Wright, to the Duke University Li- 
brary. This collection of more than 
175,000 manuscripts dated between 
1873 and 1938, is particularly rich 
in local history and will provide ex- 
cellent source materials for the study 
of the history of tobacco manufac- 
turing. 

The North Carolina student li- 
brary assistants participated by in- 
vitation in the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, held in Washington 
March 27-April 12. Patricia Adams, 
member of the senior class at Greens- 
boro Senior High School, current 
president of the North Carolina High 
School Library Association, was 
nominated as one of ten student as- 
sistants throughout the country chosen 
to represent the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. Karen 
Rawling, a freshman at Catawba Col- 
lege, Salisbury, and 1958-59 presi- 
dent of the North Carolina High 
School Library Association, was se 
lected by the North Carolina State 
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Committee as a representative to the 
Conference. 

The Association of North Carolina 
High School Librarys Clubs held its 
annual meeting on March 26 on the 
eampus of North Carolina College at 
Durham. A panel discussion and four 
workshop groups were highlights of 
the session. Bobby Dunn of C. F. 
Pope High School, Burgaw, was 
elected president for the 1960-61 
term. 

The North Carolina High School 
Library Association held its annual 
conference in Greensboro on April 
8-9. The Greensboro Senior High 
School and Curry High School li- 
brary clubs served as hosts for the 
conference. Features of the program 
were a report on the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
given by Patricia Adams and Karen 
Rawling and a banquet speech by 
Dillard S. Gardner, marshal-librarian 
of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court. The 1960 scholarship was 
awarded to Jeanne Waddell, a rising 
senior at Pffeifer College, who will 
use the award to complete her under- 
graduate degree with a minor in Li- 
brary Science. Nikki Wilson, Golds- 
boro Senior High School was elected 
president for the 1960-61 term. 

The officers of the Columbia 
(South Carolina) Library Club for 
1960-61 are: president, J. Mitchell 
Reames, Undergraduate Library; 
University of South Carolina; pro- 
gram committee, chairman, Dorothy 
Smith, South Carolina Library 
Board, E. L. Inabinet, South Caro- 
liniana Library, University of South 
Carolina, and Lucile Roberts, Olympia 
High School. 

Since 1949 when he presented his 
ancestral papers to the Duke Univer- 
sity Library, Warrington Dawson 
has been a frequent contributor to the 
library. Currently he is is contribut- 
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ing the Warrington Dawson collec- 
tion, papers and books now number- 
ing seven thousand manuscripts and 
150 volumes, reflecting his long and 
varied life. The collection contains 
personal and family papers, circa 
1781-1958. Mr. Dawson was private 
secretary to Theodore Roosevelt, con- 
fidential advisor to the American 
Embassy in Paris and founder of the 
Paris office of the United Press. 

Officers of the Alabama Library 
Association were elected in April at 
the 56th annual convention of the 
Association in Mobile, Alabama. They 
are: Martha Jule Blackshear, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Jane Bentley, vice-presi- 
dent; Martha Wilkinson, secretary; 
Joe Templeton, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Lucile Ridings, editor of the Alabama 
Iibrarian. 

Memphis Public Library’s build- 
ing program for 1960 ineludes two 
branches now scheduled to cost 
$150,000 and $120,000. On November 
29, 1959, the new Cossitt Library 
building in downtown Memphis (cost, 
$735,000), was dedicated. A new fea- 
ture of this library is a large Business 
and Technology Division which grew 
out of the recommendations of the 
Mayor’s Committee on a Technical 
Library for Memphis. The Goodwyn 
Institute Library has announced its 
intention of consolidating with the 
Cossitt Library within the next year 
or two. The new Cossitt Library was 
the fifth new building in the Mem- 
phis Publie Library system in the 
past five years, bringing the total 
capital expenditures over the $2,- 
000,000 mark. 

The University of Miami has ac- 
quired the Theodore Spicer-Simson 
collection for portrait medallions. 
This collection contains medallions 
of more than one hundred and forty 
different literary, political, and in- 
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dustrial men of prominence who sat 
for Theodore Spicer-Simson. 

A Friends of the University of 
Miami Library organization has been 
developed since January 1, with the 
acquisition of the Spicer-Simson 
medallions as its first project. Mar- 
jorie Stoneman Douglas has been un- 
tiring in her efforts as the first 
president of this group. In conjunc- 
tion with this, a series of four lectures 
was held on successive weeks in 
February presenting Padraic Colum, 
Edward Davison, Alistar Cooke and 
Robert Frost. Colum and Frost are 
each represented in the medallion 
collection. Membership in the Friends 
of the Library is now approaching 
four hundred. A publication entitled 
CARRELL, is being developed under 
the editorship of Malcolm Ross, Uni- 
versity editor. 

On May 20 and 21, the Division 
of Community Junior Colleges of the 
Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Florida State Univer- 
sity Library School sponsored a Con- 
ference on the Development of Junior 
College Libraries. Eloise Lindstrom, 
director of Stephens College Li- 
braries, Columbia, Missouri, discus- 
sed the series of Materials Bulletins 
currently in progress and also the 
various means of vitalizing junior 
college library service. William Jesse, 
director of the University of Ten- 
nessee Libraries, coordinated the ses- 
sions on buildings, their planning and 


the factors involved in effect} 
utilization of space. Louis Sho 
dean, Florida State University 
brary School and editor-in-chief 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, discus 
standards—State, Southern Assogjj 
tion and ACRL as practiced and p 
posed. In addition to these reso 
people, representatives from the 4 
rious Florida educational institutio 
participated in other interesting am 
informative sessions. 
Passage of a bond issue on May § 
1960, gave $625,000 to the Birming 
ham (Alabama) Public Library s 
tem for the erection of five ne 
branches. The vote was three to on 
Two of the new buildings, at Avo 
dale and West End, will replace @ 
Carnegie libraries erected in 19 
Another at Slossfield, will replag 
quarters in a dilapidated, municipal 
owned structure. The other 
branches will be in the new suburb 
sections of the City which have beg 
without library service except ff 
that supplied by bookmobiles. Thi 
is the second library bond i 
passed in Birmingham in seve 
years. In the Fall of 1953, a hal 
million dollars was voted, enabli 
the Library to build four new af 
conditioned branches and to renovat 
and air-condition the $3,000,000 doy 
town Central Library. The ne 
building program will give Birmin 
ham fifteen modern branch librarié 
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will grow and devolve with the de- 
mands and needs of the time. As li- 
brarians, we know that libraries are 
never finished. If they were ever to 
stop growing, they would be dead and 
soon lose most of their interest and 
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value. The form of libraries may 
altered and modified, but their essel 
tial function of providing cultum 
inspiration, information, and recré 
tion is unlikely to change in the for 
seeable future. 
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